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CALENDAR 


I’m coming to Oberlin next month—what will be going on? When 


does school start? When are exams? What is that date for 
Parents’ Weekend? When are fall/Christmas/spring recesses? 


Winter term? 


If you’ve had these and other questions about campus events, the 


1991-92 Oberlin Academic Calendar will answer them. 


A handy reminder for alumni, parents, students, and friends of 
the College, the 11" x 24" calendar also lists major performing 
arts, lecture, museum, and sports events, plus dates of important 


trustee and alumni-association meetings. 


More than a list of dates, the calendar includes offset lithographs, 
suitable for framing, of pen-and-ink drawings by Oberlin artist 
Cheri Haskell. Seven Oberlin landmarks—among them, Peters 
Hall, Johnson House, and Talcott Hall—are depicted. 


The price of $7.75 includes postage and handling. Or buy two 
for $14—keep one for yourself and give one to a friend. 


Send your order and a check (payable to Oberlin College) to: 
The Oberlin Calendar 
Oberlin College 
Office of Communications 
153 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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(and save the College money In the long Fun), please Send yYOUF VUIUF Lary SUUSCTIPuOr! 
check for $10 in the envelope at the end 


of this note. Feel f tuck in the 
: pele Here is $10, my voluntary subscription to the 


“What's New with You?” coupon for your Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
class note in “Year by Year.” Thanks! 
Name Class Year 
Sincerely yours, 
: Address 
City State Zip Code 


Linda K. Grashoff, Editor 


Please fill out this form, enclose your check, and mail today. 
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Dear Alumna or Alumnus: 


We want to improve the Oberlin Alumni Magazine in some ways that will cost money. 
If you would like to see ke] more articles written by free-lance writers 
(a) recycled paper used for our covers 


[ss] more pages in the magazine from time to time 


and if vau'd like ta heln us hiv comouter gear that will streamline our operations 
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Ah, to lie in the grass in the arb on a 
sunny day. Photographer Rick Sherlock’s 
chance to do so lasted about as long as it 
took to take this picture, but many alumni 
may remember wresting a more leisurely 
escape from College obligations there. The 
College arboretum, which began in 1892 as 
the I7-acre Ladies Grove, was enlarged by 
provisions in the will of Charles Martin Hall, 
Class of 1885. Now 70 acres of botanically 
significant plantings, the mostly former 
farmland continues to be a popular spot 
with students and townsfolk. 
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14 Recruiting Is the Nate ae ue Game 


Oberlin’s athletic coaches are devoting 
extra time to recruiting students who excel 
in sports. It’s necessary, they say, just to 


stay even with the competition. 


BY DOUG BLACKBURN 
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18 The Long Road 
toward Wisdom 


A renowned journalist recalls his Oberlin years 


in an excerpt from his memoir. 
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BY ESTHER SHULL RILEY ’61 


22 Commencement-Reunion 


Album 1991 


Under, around, and in spite of the umbrellas, as this 
photo album shows, commencement-reunion weekend 


went on in its usual splendor. 


Heisman Club plans football reunion this fall 
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Class banners festoon the tent 


interior during commencement-reunion 
weekend's Alumni Luncheon 22 


EDITOR’S 
Notebook 


Keep Those 
Cards and Letters Coming 


HERBP’S a reason the old-time radio people used to say these words; and I think I 
know it. Broadcasting, or in our case, publishing in print, is an act of communica- 
tion, not expression alone. 

About 365 days a year, I’m thinking about what and how to communicate with you, 
the readers of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. During most of those days, ’m wondering 
how you will receive what I say or how you will respond to what others say in the 
magazine. Will you like naa, i ae 
this or that piece? Will it a 4 ) 
make you think, even if 
you don’t “like” it? Will 
it change you mind or 
reconfirm cherished val- 
ues? Will it make you 
euphoric, happy, sad, up- 
set, even angry? What will 
it make you think of the 
College, the alumni, the 
students, the administra- 
tion, even me? 

Your cards and letters 
let us know. In fact, we 
added eight more pages to 
this issue, in part to ac- 
commodate all the letters received from you over the last three months, letting us—and 
other readers—know. Thanks for your responses, even those that catch us at mistakes or 
chastise us for doing an imperfect job. Your communication means you are receiving our 
communication, and it means that you hope other readers get in on the exchange, as well. 
Reading your letters and relaying them to the rest of the Oberlin community are two of 
the most enjoyable aspects of my work, and the readership poll we did a while back shows 
“Letters” to be one of the best-read sections of the magazine. Let’s keep it up. For 
guidance, our letters policy is printed in each issue of the magazine, in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page. 


The 1991 graduating seniors: 600 more potential letter writers. 


As promised in the last issue, this issue brings your opportunity to subscribe—voluntar- 
ily—to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We've made the operation simple by binding in an 
envelope you can use to send your check, made payable to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
The money you send will go directly to our operating budget, where we will use it to 
improve the magazine. 


LINDA K. GRASHOFF 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, 
with emphasis on an exchange of views and discussion of 
ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published—as space 
permits—with the exception of those that are potentially 
libelous, personally malign someone else, or are not 
related to issues at Oberlin or contents of the magazine. 

‘The large volume of letters to the editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine prompts us to ask readers to limit length, 
where possible, to 400 words. In the competition for 
space, short letters must sometimes be given preference. 
Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, Oberlin Alunmi 
Magazine, Office of Communications, 153 W. Lorain 
Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. Please include a daytime 


telephone number. 


We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Alums Respond 
to PC Piece 


Vv 


Related to the spring 1991 issue’s article 
about PC: I am repeatedly amazed by how 
much serious attention a small group of 
right-wing pundits have gotten by attaching 
a negative connotation to the phrase politically 
correct. The idea, apparently, is that social 
justice and human equality are some new 
and foolish ideas being imposed on the si- 
lent majority by a few bad apples. Arguments 
that I hear and read usually come down to 
“How can you claim to respect all people 
and all opinions if you don’t respect people 
who preach hatred and elitism?” or “If you 
are going to respect all people, that means 
you have to respect the KKK as well.” Give 
me a break. 

I think liberals have more respect for 
conservatives than vice-versa. So we go 
through a lot of soul searching. Gee: is 
standing up for ourselves really a form of 
oppressing the ruling class? But meanwhile, 
the conservatives are having no such doubts. 
They’re busy planning a robbery to give 
them an edge-up on the opposition party 
(Watergate). Or they’re paying off the Ira- 
nian government to keep the American hos- 
tages until after the election (1980). Or 
they’re off to South East Asia, buying heroin 
to sell in the inner cities (report of the 
Church Commission of the U.S. Congress). 

Sorry guys. I do not feel guilty about my 
anger toward the right. 

STEPHEN LINHART ’82 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


All the fuss over broadening the canon is 
quite misdirected. It is certainly true that as 
Oberlin students we ought to be aware of a 
world wider than our own. But before we 
expand the canon, oughtn’t we make sure 
that what we are learning is accurate? Before 
we try to assimilate more information, 
oughtn’t we discover how we’re assimilating 
the information we’re being given? 

The problem with this whole debate is 
that those on both sides have spent too much 
time choosing highly charged vocabulary, 


and not enough considering the real mo- 
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Letters 


———— 


tives behind the movement. The goal is to 
get the population of this country to lose 
track of its history. White, black, yellow, ol- 
ive—and whatever else I’ve left out—we have 
all come to this country and should study 
our history together as well as our history 
apart. As far as the subcultures (which al- 
ways seem at war with the dominant cul- 
ture) are concerned, by all means study them 
as subcultures, sidebars in the context of larger 
courses. The suggestion will be refused be- 
cause the real motives of this movement are 


Is standing up 
for ourselves 


really a form 
of oppressing 


the ruling class? 


to wrest the dominant status from the 
dominant culture. When that is accom- 
plished, will there be a renewed push to study 
subcultures, or is this no more than an at- 
tempt to destroy this culture? If it is, and 
surely it is, ought not the proponents of this 
philosophy rethink their opposition to the 
Memorial Arch, which they oppose because 
it was an attempt (according to them) to 
destroy a native culture? 

We ought to strive to have an Oberlin 
that is more interested in honesty than po- 
litical gain regardless of the cost. If this is 
indeed our aim, why is there such a push to 
conform to PC thought? If not, why do we 
continue to call ourselves members of an 
institution of higher learning. Oughtn’t we 
call ourselves clones from the Marxist Col- 
lege of Oberlin? I can almost hear John 
Frederick Oberlin and Charles Grandison 


Finney turning in their graves. 
CHRISTOPHER GARTON ’90 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


You did a great job on the PC article, and I 
think it made the magazine issue very strong. 

I liked it because your tone was balanced. 
It did not paint the College into a corner, 
which I don’t think an alumni magazine 
should do. But in that context, it nicely raised 
some serious questions about the political 
atmosphere on campus, particularly among 
the students. 

Your examples were good, particularly 
your lede example, which related your at- 
tendance of a group session on political cor- 
rectness. 

A college as strong as Oberlin fundamen- 
tally is should not be afraid to take a hard 
look at itself now and then and even have a 
good laugh on itself. 

You’ve done some fine things to advance 
the quality of the magazine, but I can’t think 
of any one step you've taken that I appreci- 
ated more than your even-handed, though 
nicely self-critical, look at PC. 

DAVID E. DIX ’63 
Ravenna, Ohio 


The politically correct definition of political 

correctness is dogmatic open mindedness. 

Those who subscribe to political correctness 
are proud to be humble. Aren’t we all? 

CHARLES A. STARTUP ’71 

Oberlin, Ohio 


The alumni magazine and Linda K. Grashoff 
are to be commended for printing the ar- 
ticle on political correctness. 

The clamor raised by those who attack 
PC, alleging that the controversy inhibits 
free speech and lowers educational standards, 
appears to be a devious subterfuge to scuttle 
the working of affirmative action, which at- 
tempts to redress the injustices suffered by 
blacks at the hands of a society ruled by 
racial prejudice. 

Since this society has denied blacks their 
basic rights to education and employment 
for 300 years, would it not be a matter of 
simple justice to extend the principle of af- 
firmative action for the next 300 years? 

By that time (if everything proceeds 


democratically and peaceably) there should 
be an adequate pool of educated and qualified 
blacks for everyone to start on a level play- 
ing field, and affirmative action could be 
eliminated. 
NICHOLAS FONTANA ’31 
Huntington, New York 


Oberlin was founded on Christian principles 
to advance learning and labor, and in the 
Platonic tradition to examine and question. 

Because we can neither doubt creation nor 
doubt or question the Creator, we cannot 
question or ignore the laws of nature that 
the Creator—of right and wrong—gave us 
in the Ten Commandments and in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Liberalism (much of the core of Oberlin’s 
philosophy) in education, religion, politics, 
and elsewhere is still disciplined by morality 
and individual responsibility. 

In our democracy, rights (including vot- 
ing and employment) are guaranteed without 
regard to race, religion, or national origin. 

Affirmative action, however, singles out 
people of certain backgrounds for preferen- 
tial treatment, and is therefore discriminatory 
and unjust. 

The liberal-arts-educated student is as 
concerned with conserving the taught and ex- 
perienced values of ethics and justice as with 
promoting progress and reform in society. 

ROBERT TIPTON ’39 
Monroe, Maine 


I appreciated the overview of Oberlin and 
PC. It was disturbing, however, to see how 
casually Oberlin views “the shouting down 
of speakers,” the barring of certain people 
from the campus, and the intimidation of 
the non-like-minded. Such actions should 
be completely unacceptable even if they don’t 
happen “as much as some people say.” Im- 
posing on others one’s own ideas as to al- 
lowable speakers is censorship. Using 
physical means and intimidation to enforce 
that censorship is terrorism. 

When one group, no matter how intel- 
lectually endowed, dictates to colleagues 
and peers what can and what cannot be 
heard and discussed on campus, that is 
censorship. It is bad for all concerned. Both 
the censors and the rest of the campus 
community are denied exposure to ideas 
they might find stimulating and useful. The 
censors should ask themselves whether their 
cherished matrix of ideas is so fragile it can’t 
withstand the impact of other points of 
view. If so, will it ever be useful to them in 
the real world? 

Multicultural censorship is an oxymoron. 


Letters 
ae 


If the way to go is multiculturalism, why 
put hobbles on it? Why not let it graze 
where it will? Placing constraints on the 
“multi” portion of multiculturalism can cause 
it to degenerate into “my” culturalism. 

In viewing external conflicts, Oberlin has 
invariably condemned violence. It seems 
incongruous that it condones violence on 
campus. 

Many years ago, when I struggled on the 
Oberlin campus, the possession of good 
manners was not viewed as a character defect. 
A move back in that direction would improve 
the learning environment and broaden the 
horizons of inquiry. 

DANIEL O. ADAMS ’39 
Charleston, South Carolina 


The debate over “politically correct” behav- 
ior is an effort to take advantage of the lib- 
eral communities’ concern for fairness and 
open mindedness, to paralyze it at a time of 
real threats to a fair and open America. A 
ruthless element in this country is attempt- 
ing to take and hold power with less and less 
respect for democratic traditions. Its bluff 
and bluster have confused and weakened the 
liberal response so that, instead of answering 
the real threats to a free, sane world, we can 
only babble about PC. 

Nixon, we can hear on tape, discussed 
using T’eamster thugs to beat up dissenters; 
Reagan applied a strict ideological test to 
candidates for the bench (and don’t forget 
the Contras and the Iranian hostage deal); 
and Bush has reduced civil rights to W. 
Horton and quotas, and has brought a 
muzzled and leashed lapdog press to his 
recreational wars. All this and more while 
the Democrats are so taken back by this 
onslaught that they have yet to muster a 
single, viable candidate for president. 

Wake up. This is not the time to debate 
the correctness of our own behavior. This 
is the time to challenge vigorously the 
abuses of the right. 

Phil Curry ’63 
Austin, Texas 


Congratulations on your spring issue. I read 
your article on PC twice—a first for an 
alumni-magazine article. You speak well and 
directly to the reader. 
BETTY SPELMAN °36 
Independence, Ohio 


In the article concerning the controversy 
over “political correctness” Professor James 
Helm characterized the fact that many cur- 
rent students are indifferent to political issues 
as “a shame.” On the contrary, I view such 
indifference as a possible glimmer of light 
in the darkness. 

Political action is nothing but self-interest 
(usually economic, as Marx saw clearly) 
masquerading as ideological truth, employ- 
ing propaganda as a smoke screen to distort 
reality and thereby elicit a primal, emotional, 
reflexive response from its hearers. All ef- 
fective politicians of the left and the right 
understand this. 

In the 1960s peace and social justice were 
the buttons pushed by the political left to 
achieve success. In the 1980s economic 
growth and traditional family values were 
the buzzwords of the political right. Such 
words in the mouths of politicians are devoid 
of content, and are employed solely to pan- 
der to the innate prejudices and subjective 
desires of their constituents. Truly, in the 
political world, there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

Politics is idolatry, and being engaged in 
political action is synonymous with being 
conformed to the world. Of course, the 
warning “be not conformed to this world” 
may not be consistent with the current 
Oberlin canon, but it is a command for all 
to heed, as men such as Finney and Tappan 
knew. 

The reality, all you well-intentioned, 
concerned activists of the left, is that the 
poor will always be with us. No society ever 
has nor ever will eliminate poverty. The re- 
ality, reactionaries and defenders of the sta- 
tus quo, is that this world is ruled by greed, 
violence, and death, and “you don’t see no 
hearses with luggage racks.” 

The day is imminent when all your useless 
and pointless knowledge will turn to dust, . 
and all your human hopes will crumble. Read 
the signs of the times, turn from idolatry, 
and pray for the coming Kingdom of God. 

DOUGLAS FREEMAN ’71 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


I was glad to read in the spring issue that 
you plan to give sustained attention to the 
set of questions now being raised at Oberlin 
and on other campuses on the subject of 
political correctness. One of those questions 
is how multiculturalism can best be reflected 
in the curriculum for the present generation 
of college students, a matter I addressed 
some 30 years ago, after the jolt of living 
for several years in India. I enclose those 
reflections, in spite of such anachronisms as 
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Negro and everyman, in the hope that they 
may contribute to further discussion in the 
magazine of educational issues and opportu- 
nities far more fundamental and significant 
than the somewhat fevered debate now agi- 
tating the nation might suggest. 
F. CHAMPION WARD ’32 
Cos Cob, Connecticut 


Mr. Ward’s reflections were published in the fall 
1967 issue of Ventures magazine of the Yale 
Graduate School under the title “From Marco 
Polo to Everyman.” They were adapted and ex- 
cerpted from editorial comment he contributed to 
the Journal of General Education for Fanu- 
ary 1962, and from an address to the annual 
Conference of Academic Deans in Denver, 
Colorado, January 11, 1961. We have space for 
only the following brief selection —Ed. 


. . . If Western liberty is good, if Indian 
thought is profound, if Chinese painting is 
subtle, they can be so for everyone... . 
Strange and pretentious as such a course of 
study may seem to us . . ., we may expect our 
children not to find it exotic, but natural, hu- 
man, and, in the world they must live in, lib- 
erating. 

I was first convinced of this some fifteen 
years ago. I was then dean of the University 
of Chicago’s College and received word one 
day that some of the students wished to ques- 
tion me about “the new history course.” This 
was a course in the history of Western civili- 
zation which the faculty had recently added 
to the College’s prescriptions, not without 
debate and trepidation as to the wisdom of 
requiring so many to devote so little time to 
so much. Prepared to defend the pretentious- 
ness of this undertaking, . . . I was surprised 
to find that its young critics had taken the 
opposite tack. My colleagues and I were 
moodily accused of “cultural tribalism.” “What 
did Confucius say?” my young hosts asked. 
“Where is Asoka? Where is Persepolis, or, 
for that matter, the Taj Mahal?” ... 

I escaped that night, after murmuring 
something about not wanting to spread things 
too thin, staffing difficulties, and our cultural 
heritage; but continued reflection and years 
of work as a consultant in education in Asia, 
the Near East, and Africa have led me to agree 
with my reproachful young hosts of fifteen 
years ago... . Here, I will attempt to ex- 
pound the case for a universal curriculum 
which those students might have made if I 
had stayed to listen and they had commanded 
the requisite pedagese. 

By a universal curriculum, I mean one 
which selects its matter impartially from the 
products of all the major cultures of the 
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world, in accordance with the principle of the 
Dest ia 

. . . | have been assuming that, given 
methods for making them accessible, the 
products of non-European cultures would be 
worthy material for inclusion in an education 
designed in accordance with the principle of 


The weapon 
with which to combat 
racism and sexism 
should be education, 
not censorship 


excellence. Is this by now a safe assumption, 
or must the ghost of Macaulay’s dictum of 
1835, that “a single shelf of a good European 
library was worth more than the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia,” be laid once 
more: 25 

.. 1 do not contend that appreciation of 
“other” cultures should be accomplished 
through depreciation of one’s “own” or that 
topics and works should be selected from dif- 
ferent cultures with a mechanical symmetry, 
where real differences in importance or ex- 
cellence‘exista.:. 

Suppose the merit of unfamiliar cultures 
to have been granted, suppose that methods 
adequate to a first grasp of their products are 
already in use in our colleges, and suppose, 
finally, that teachers able to teach in a univer- 
sal curriculum can be found or made, will it 
not still be argued that other cultures are, after 
all, other cultures and that, since time is short, 
it had better be devoted to insuring that the 
student “comes into his own heritage”? . . . 

In one sense of the term, the cultural 
heritage of today’s generation of students in 
America is that which has explicitly shaped 


the mind, character, and taste of their teach- 
ers and parents and which is “there” to be 
apprehended and assimilated by those students 
in their turn. We may count upon American 
society in general and American schools in 
particular to convey this heritage to the ris- 
ing generation. I have little fear that this re- 
alized legacy will lose its identity or its im- 
portance for American students, whatever else 
their education may include. And yet, who 
are the rising generation of Americans? Let 
us recall that we have recently added many 
new citizens of Caribbean and Asian extrac- 
tion, and that our Negro citizens have begun 
to take a new and positive interest in their 
African origins. In this quite literal sense, we 
Americans are the only planetary people. This 
fact should serve to remind us that a living 
legacy is never simply carried into the present 
from the “settled past” (to borrow White- 
head’s terms); it is also created in and by the 
present. What was legacy for Aristotle had 
been adventure for Plato. Every occasion of 
experience, Whitehead reminds us, and a 
fortiori every human generation, “arises as an 
effect facing its past and ends as a cause fac- 
ing its future.” In each age the task of liberal 
education is to discern the future which the 
rising generation faces and to shape for that 
future an explicit legacy appropriate to its deep- 
est requirements. I submit that, in our time, 
this legacy must be drawn from a reservoir as 
wide and various as the human spirit and as 


deep as its most profound achievements. 


Control Pornography? 


v 


I am writing about the piece “Student Sen- 
ate Grapples with Pornography in Student 
Residence Halls and Co-Ops,” in the 
“Around Tappan Square” section of the 
Spring 1991 OAM. 

I was disturbed by the Student Senate’s 
decision to limit other students’ freedom 
of expression by disallowing student groups 
to view what they choose. I do not see how 
a student policy-making body is fit to make 
decisions that curtail students’ personal 
freedoms when our national constitution 
protects individuals’ rights to view movies 
that fall into the x category. 

When | attended Oberlin, more than one 
dormitory occasionally charged admission 
for Porn Night, and no controversy 
erupted. No one was forced to attend the 
event against his or her will, and the events 
were not subject to censorship by a student 
group. 

[ am not endorsing pornography—espe- 


cially since pornography has never been ad- 
equately defined by anyone, including the 
U.S. Supreme court—but rather saying let 
the individual decide. I also think the alle- 
gation that the movies endanger dorm resi- 
dents’ safety is ill-founded. Should a person 
want to see such movies outside the dorm, 
there are many means by which that can be 
accomplished. Alcohol and illegal drug use 
in the dorm are much greater threats to 
residents’ safety than is video mind-fodder. 
The issue at the heart of this censorship 
is one I learned about while at Oberlin. 
Oberlin students pride themselves on being 
left-of-center activists, a laudable posture— 
having conviction is 100 percent better than 
apathy. The problem is that Oberlin stu- 
dents’'who do not conform to the Oberlin 
way of thinking (now more politically cor- 
rect than ever) are often criticized by the 
Oberlin majority. Oberlin students need to 
broaden their open-mindedness beyond is- 
sues that are appealing to their own politi- 
cal/societal views, so that critical evaluation 
can take place in a truly open forum. 
Oberlin exemplifies the truth in the say- 
ing “At the extremes of liberalism and con- 
servatism, there are many similarities.” 
Should Oberlin continue down this slippery 
slope, it will only be a matter of time before 
the Student Life Committee bans other ac- 
tivities that are protected by our constitu- 
tion. 
Are there any potentially dangerous books 
I should avoid? 
RICHARD E. JANKURA, JR. ’84 
Hartford, Connecticut 


In response to Noel Furie’s letter [Spring 
1991 OAM] regarding pornography I find 
myself in agreement with most of her con- 
tentions. Pornography is, by and large, sex- 
ist, racist, and, most of the time, downright 
grotesque and silly. (As to the scientific proof 
linking it to sexual violence, I think there’s 
still room for debate.) However, Ms. Furie 
states that “the showing of pornography at 
Oberlin is in opposition to the purposes for 
which we sent our children to this college.” 
Here, I take exception. 

I always thought young people were sent 
to college to receive an education. Educa- 
tion should not consist of imposing a set of 
moral and intellectual parameters on a 
growing mind but, rather, of opening that 
mind to all possible knowledge and allow- 


ing the individual to make her or his own 
choices about right and wrong. I would no 
more forbid my college-age children to 
watch pornographic films than I would 
forbid them to drink alcohol, or to read 


Kurt Vonnegut or Mein Kampf: College is a 
time and place for freedom of choice. I would 
only hope that some day my children may 
have the strength of character to choose for 
the better. 

Ignorant and small-minded people will 
continue to perpetuate racism and sexism on 
college campuses nationwide, with or with- 
out help from the video-sleaze industry. 
However, the weapon with which to com- 
bat this trend should be education, not 
censorship. Dormitory residents have every 
right to prohibit the showing of offensive 
movies in community space on community 
video players if a majority of the dorm 
community feels this is necessary. It is not, 
nor should it ever be, the College’s place to 
make such prohibitions. I ask Ms. Furie and 
other concerned parents to consider this 
before bandying about such strong terms 
as sexual fascism. 

NICK FRIEND ’90 
Oakland, California 


The discussion of the right to enjoy pornog- 
raphy and to offer it as a value experience to 
others misses the main point. The argument 
is the same as that raised about the right to 
smoke. At issue is not the exercise of these 
rights but the possible effect of that exercise 
on the well-being of others. 

This is an example of a fundamental prin- 
ciple of a genuine democracy, succinctly 
stated by Cicero long ago, when he wrote: 
“Anyone may fairly seek his own advantage, 
but no one has a right to do so at another’s 
expense.” 

The estimate of that expense is one only 
the person affected can warrantably make, 
being the only one privy to the necessary 
information. 

ROBERT A. ATHEARN ’35 
Friday Harbor, Washington 


I stood up and applauded when I read that 
Oberlin students are struggling to ban por- 
nographic movies from dorms and co-ops. 
‘That this was noted in an issue of the maga- 
zine that focused on political correctness is 
not ironic, and only underscores the value of 
correct politics. 

The [Student Life Committee’s] valiant 
goal to [promote working definitions] of 
pornography, [the South Hall residents’] 
unimpeachable claim that “the stereotypes 
portrayed in these films endanger the dorm 
residents’ safety,” and [the Student Senate’s] 
courageous demand for unanimous approval 
before a film can be shown are just a small 
beacon of [the students’] blinding enlighten- 
ment. 


It was also heartening to note that pro- 
fessors dismiss any notion of a PC ortho- 
doxy on campus. Elsewhere in the magazine 
Professor Jones states that “because I am 
voicing my opinion does not mean I am 
shutting off others’ right to give their opin- 
ions.” Obviously, [after the students decide] 
which movies are taboo, nothing more 
should be said about them. 

I was proud to realize that these stu- 
dents have stumbled across and embraced 
the truth before they have even received 
their diplomas. Where do I send my dona- 
tion to support Oberlin? Where do a sub- 
mit myself for reindoctrination by my noble 
school? 

TIM DESMOND ’84 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Some Arch Comments 


v 


I read “The Memorial Arch: An Unfolding 
Story” in the spring 1991 issue in a state of 
disbelief and frustration. If present-day stu- 
dents (some of them) are so embarrassed 
about the Memorial Arch and the Christian 
missionaries memorialized, why do they 
come to Oberlin? 

It was enough of a disappointment when 
the Board of Trustees dropped the theo- 
logical seminary a generation ago. Will these 
students wish to change the name of the 
College, realizing that John Frederick 
Oberlin was a committed minister of the 
gospel? Will others wish to change the 
name of Finney Chapel? Charles Grandison 
Finney was one of America’s all-time great 
evangelists. 

With the great need in our world today 
to work for peace, raise funds for world wel- 
fare organizations, and assist the homeless, 
it’s a strange student body (some members) 
that has no greater objective than to deface 
or defame the Memorial Arch. 

RAYMOND GAYLORD ’46 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Even in the 1950s dissident voices ques- 
tioned the validity of the Memorial Arch. 
History professor Tom LeDuc collected five 
cents from each gum-chewing student for a 
fund for another arch dedicated to the thou- 
sands of Chinese slaughtered in the allied 
march to save the missionaries. His spark 
caught fire at the approach of Oberlin’s 
125th anniversary in 1958, A group of stu- 
dents, based mainly in the co-ops, decided 
to erect another arch the night before the 

(continued on page 38) 
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College Has Purchased the Camden Bog 


berlin College has bought the 

Camden Bog, a 19-acre site 
about eight miles southwest of 
Oberlin, from the city of Oberlin. 

President S. Frederick Starr, who 
calls Camden Bog an “asset of the 
region,” says the College is pur- 
chasing it to protect it—“We expect 
it to last for several more millen- 
nia”—and to use it in biology and 
environmental-studies classes. 

The bog and the forest around it 
support several plants representative 
of northern Ohio’s natural history, 
says Visiting Assistant Professor of 
Biology Roger Laushman. ‘The rep- 
resentative plants include winter- 
berry, various water lilies, marsh 
fern, royal fern, sphagnum moss, and 
six species on Ohio’s list of endan- 
gered or threatened plants. The area 
is a breeding or feeding area for 
wood ducks, Canada geese, and great 
egrets. 

The bog was drained in 1905 to 
provide additional farmland; it was 
drained again in the 1950s for water 
for the city of Oberlin. It once had a 
floating mat of sphagnum moss so 
thick it could be walked on, says 
Professor of Biology and department 
chair David Egloff. The mat was 


Want More 
News? 


The OAM doesn’t have the 
space to publish all the news 
about the campus; if your appe- 
tite has been whetted for more, 
you might consider subscribing 
to the College faculty and staff 
newspaper, the Observer, or to 
one of the student periodicals, 
including the Review. 
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partially destroyed by the first 
draining and totally destroyed by the 
second, he says, but it is recovering. 
“We have been documenting it for 
25 years.” 

Acting President and Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences Alfred 
MacKay says the bog is a “unique 
area” and a “living laboratory for 
biology and botany classes,” espe- 
cially useful because “many of our 
students come from urban areas, 
without a chance to be out with na- 
ture.” 

A natural-areas fund for the eco- 
logical maintenance of certain Col- 
lege properties in the area— 
including the bog—is being estab- 
lished and named in honor of 
Emeritus Professor of Botany 
George T. Jones ’20. Since his re- 
tirement in 1963, Jones has contin- 
ued to take students and others on 
field trips to local natural areas; his 
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Square, which he began in 1979, 
were a popular feature of commence- 
ment weekend again this year. 

The other properties to be 
maintained by the fund include the 
68-acre Chance Creek natural-his- 
tory reservation 10 miles northwest 
of Oberlin and the 25-acre Lynds 
Jones memorial study area eight 
miles north of town. The latter site, 
known as Jones Quarry, was pur- 
chased in the 1950s in honor of 
George Jones’s father, who was 
professor of animal ecology; he was 
a member of the Oberlin faculty 
from 1892 to 1930. 

The Nord Family Foundation 
gave the money, $16,781, for the 
purchase of the bog and contributed 
to some related expenses. 

—Carol Ganzel 
Managing Editor 
Oberlin College Observer 


A newly-established 


alumni-tours of the trees of Tappan 


: ia! ES 
fund 
named in honor of 
Emeritus Professor of 
Biology George T. Jones 
will be used to maintain 
the Camden Bog, shown 
here, and some other 
natural areas owned by 
the College. 
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Recent Large Grants Include 
BP America’s $800,000 to 
Recruit Minority Students in the Sciences 


n June BP America granted 

Oberlin College $800,000 to 
recruit and retain 40 minority stu- 
dents as BP America Scholars in 
Oberlin’s mathematics and sciences 
programs. Under the grant 20 black, 
Hispanic, and native-American stu- 
dents will be recruited to enter 
Oberlin in fall 1992, and 20 more 
will be recruited for the following 
fall. 

The five-year program will at- 
tempt to increase significantly the 
number of underrepresented mi- 
nority students graduating from the 
College with majors in the natural 
sciences and mathematics. The ulti- 
mate goal is to prepare the students 
for doctoral-level study. 

“This will be the first time that 
we or anyone else has ever done 
this,” says Patrick Penn, dean of 
Student Life and Services. Penn, 
along with College president S. 
Frederick Starr, was instrumental in 
securing the grant. 

Monetary support for the students 
will begin during summer workshops 
preceding their first year of enroll- 
ment at Oberlin and continue into 
graduate school. Each scholar will 
be matched with a faculty mentor 
from the natural sciences or math- 
ematics, and throughout their un- 
der-graduate careers all will have 
opportunities for paid research and 
internships, including possible assign- 
ments with BP America’s Warrens- 
ville Research and Environmental 
Science Center near Cleveland. 

“As a technology-based company, 
BP America has a vested interest in 
the upcoming crop of graduates in 
math and the sciences,” says James 
H. Ross, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of the company. The 
Oberlin College trustee notes that 
“nationwide blacks account for fewer 


than 1 percent of Ph.D. candidates 
in math and the sciences each year.” 

Oberlin’s existing program in mi- 
nority retention attracted BP America 
to the new proposal, says a spokes- 
person for the company. Oberlin 
graduates minority students at the 
rate of 75 percent while the gradua- 
tion rate for minority students at 
most other institutions is 33 to 50 
percent. 


Government Grant The per- 
sistence-to-graduation initiatives of 
the Office of Student Life and Ser- 
vices received an assist earlier this 
year from the U.S. Department of 
Education: a $104,584 grant to 
Jaunch the Ronald E. McNair Post- 
Baccalaureate Achievement Program. 
The program is designed to prepare 
low-income or first-generation col- 
lege students from groups under- 
represented in graduate education to 
enter doctoral programs and eventu- 
ally to teach in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Oberlin is one of 14 schools na- 
tionwide chosen to receive a 1990 
McNair grant, named in honor of 
the black astronaut who died in the 
Challenger disaster. 

In December 1990, 50 Oberlin 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
were chosen as participants in the 
McNair program. Program funds 
support the development of student 
research skills, provide stipends for 
six summer research internships, and 
pay for supplies and other expenses. 
The program includes faculty 
mentoring as well as workshops and 
seminars during the academic year. 

Oberlin conducts several other 
programs designed to keep scholars 
from underrepresented groups in the 
“education pipeline” from high 
school through the successful 


completion of graduate study. 
These include Upward Bound, the 
Presidents’ Science Scholars pro- 
gram, the Mellon Minority Under- 
graduate Fellowship program, the 
Ford-Mellon Research Scholar 
program for minority students, and 
the program sponsored by the Pew 
Memorial Trust operating through 
the Carolinas-Ohio Science Edu- 
cation Network. 


Biggs Bequest Eleanor Hughes 
Biggs ’29, who died April 8, 1991, 
bequeathed $2 million to Oberlin 
College. One million will endow the 
Robert W. and Eleanor H. Biggs 
scholarship fund for students from 
single-parent families or for or- 
phaned students. Biggs, born in 
Oberlin in 1909, was orphaned at 
age 7 and lived thereafter with rela- 
tives and friends of the family. The 
income from the fund will yield 
about $45,000 a year for scholarships. 

The other $1 million will be used 
to help underwrite the cost of the 
construction of Stevenson Hall. The 
north section of the dining/social 
hall has been named the Robert 
Wilder Biggs and Eleanor Hughes 


Biggs Commons. 


Danforth Scholarship With 
a $500,000 endowment, trustee Joan 
Danforth has established a scholar- 
ship in memory of her husband, 
Robert S. Danforth ’47, who was 
chair of the Board of Trustees at 
the time of his death in 1987. In 
announcing her intentions, Joan 
Danforth noted that her husband 
had attended Oberlin as a scholar- 
ship student. The Robert S. 
Danforth Memorial Scholarship is 
to be awarded to a student in the 
College of Arts and Sciences who 
demonstrates financial need. 
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On the Campus and on the Move 


he Curriculum By a vote 
of 55 to 47, with three ab- 
stentions, the College Faculty at its 
February meeting established a 
cultural-diversity requirement. 
Under its terms, “to graduate from 
the College of Arts and Sciences, a 
student must successfully complete 
at least nine hours of course work 
in classes dealing mainly with cul- 
tural diversity.” The hours must be 
from at least two different depart- 
ments or programs. All language 
courses (except English and com- 
puter languages) will count toward 
the fulfillment of the requirement. 
Other courses that count are de- 
scribed as emphasizing “cultures 
whose origins lie outside the West- 
ern tradition,” “cultural pluralism 
within the Western tradition,” or 
“methods of analyzing and inter- 
preting cultural differences.” The 
courses will count simultaneously 
toward satisfying the distribution 
requirement passed in 1989. Under 
that requirement every college stu- 
dent, beginning with those entering 
in 1990, must take nine hours in 
each of the college’s three divisions. 
Students entering in fall 1992 
probably will be the first to con- 
form to the new requirement. W In 
response to a request from the 
Government Department, the 
College Faculty voted in May to 
change the name of that department 
to Department of Politics. ¥ Also in 
May the College Faculty voted to 
establish an Oberlin Center of 
European Studies at Strasbourg, 
France. The center will offer social- 
science courses taught in English, 
in addition to intensive intermedi- 
ate and advanced French courses. 


The Students wo sopho- 
mores, Daniel Appella and 
Jonathan Fetter, have won awards 
from the Barry M. Goldwater 
Scholarship and Excellence in 
Education Foundation. The schol- 
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arships, which pay $7000 a year for 
each of two years toward tuition, fees, 
and room and board, are for students 
who plan careers in mathematics or 
science. Appella is a chemistry major, 
and Fetter is a physics major. W Two 
conservatory seniors were awarded 
prizes in the 38th annual Washington 
International Competition held this 
March. Violist Daniel Foster won 
first prize—$6000—in the viola cat- 
egory. Violoncellist Darrett Adkins 
won a $500 judges’ prize. Each was 
the youngest competitor in his cat- 
egory. W Violinist Kangwon Lee ’92 
is winner of the Verna Ross-Orndorff 
Austro-American music award. Lee 
received $3000 to attend the Acad- 
emy of the Salzburg Mozarteum’s 
summer program in Austria. V 
Mathematics major Ian Robertson 
93 gave a paper, “The Structure of 
Polynomials Associated with Rooted 
Trees,” at the 18th Midwest Graph 
Theory conference in April at Ball 


and rock music. 


Harm Farm Does the Disco 


Harm Farm, originally an Oberlin College student band, performed at 
Oberlin’s Dionysus disco this May in the midst of a 25-city tour. 

Three of the four original band members—all 1988 Oberlin gradu- 
ates—play with the current Harm Farm: 
violinist Noah Chasin, guitarist Tom 
Hallenbeck, and songwriter/bassist Brad 
Pedinoff. The three have been joined by 
drummer Melanie Clarin (the fourth 
original member, Morgan Fichter ’90, 
now performs with another band). 

The San Francisco-based group came 
together at Oberlin in 1987, and, while 
the band members were students, played 
mostly at campus parties and local clubs. 
Since graduating, the musicians have 
produced two albums under the Alias record label: Spawn and the re- 
cently released Nice Job, Einstein. Their musical style embodies ele- 
ments of country, Celtic, Cajun, metal, middle-eastern, folk, bluegrass, 


—CHRISTINE MICHELE GANNON ’90 


State University. It is “unusual,” says 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Michael Henle, “for an undergradu- 
ate to do original research in math- 
ematics” of the kind that Robertson’s 
paper reported. 


The Faculty Professor of Phi- 
losophy Norman Care has won a 
1990-91 Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
Teaching Excellence and Campus 
Leadership Award. W Teacher of 
harp Alice Chalifoux was awarded 
the American String Teacher 
Association’s 1991 artist-teacher 
award at the American String 
Teacher Association’s national con- 
ference in February. © In January 
Professor of Flute Michel Debost 
played in concerts celebrating 
Mozart’s birthday in Salzburg, 
Munich, Cologne, and Berlin. He was 
resident artist at the University of 
Western Australia in March. During 
his stay in that country he performed 
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Miller 


a concerto with the West Australian 
Symphony Orchestra. W The 
Smithsonian Institution, through the 
American Institute of Indian Stud- 
ies, has awarded separate senior re- 
search grants to Visiting Associate 
Professor of History Michael 
Fisher and Associate Professor of 
Religion Paula Richman. Fisher’s 
research project is “Indian States and 
British Rule (1750-1857).” He will 
examine the ways in which the vari- 
ous princely states of India con- 
trolled information and how they 
perceived the British as “other” 
during the period of British con- 
quest. Richman is studying a genre 
of Tamil devotional poetry used by 
Hindu, Muslim, and Christian poets 
from the 15th century to the present. 
Vv Assistant Professor of History and 
Nord Faculty Fellow Camille 
Guerin-Gonzales has won a Ford 
Foundation postdoctoral fellowship 
for minorities. Guerin-Gonzales is 
making a comparative study of coal 
mining in the Appalachian region of 
the United States and the coal fields 
of northern England during the late 
19th and early 20th century. She is 
examining the development of rela- 
tions between miners and mine op- 
erators and of a sense of community 
and class consciousness. W The 
Rothschild Canticles, by Assistant 
Professor of Art Jeffrey Ham- 
burger, was published at the end of 
1990 by Yale University Press. 
Hamburger’s study of the 
“Rothschild Canticles,” a 14th-cen- 
tury illuminated manuscript, is sub- 
titled Art and Mysticism in Flanders 
and the Rhineland circa 1300. ¥ As- 
sistant Professor of Judaic and Near 
Eastern Studies Guy Haskell has 
been named general editor of Jewish 
Folklore and Ethnology Review. ¥ 
Professor of Historical Performance 
Thomas Kelly has been awarded 
the American Musicological 
society’s Kinkeldey Prize for his 
book The Beneventan Chant. The 
prize is given annually by the society 
for what it considers the year’s most 
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noteworthy musicological work. 
Kelly has been offered a 1991-92 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities fellowship to complete a 
monograph on the cultural signifi- 
cance of the medieval Exultet scrolls 
of Italy. © Professor of Afro-Ameri- 
can Music Wendell Logan has been 
awarded a 1991 John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
Fellowship award. An instrumental- 
ist and composer, Logan will write 
music with his share of the nearly $4 
million awarded this year to the 143 
artists, scholars, and scientists win- 
ning Guggenheims. The foundation 
makes its awards for “unusually dis- 
tinguished achievement in the past 
and exceptional promise for future 
accomplishment.” W Professor of 
Violin Marilyn McDonald traveled 
to Europe three times last semester 
to record all of Mozart’s viola quin- 
tets with the Smithson Quartet. She 
toured the U.S. in the spring with 
the quartet. W Time and Experience, by 
Professor of Philosophy Peter 
McInerney, was published in Janu- 
ary by Temple University Press. The 
book examines three interconnected 
issues: how we are able to be con- 
scious of time, whether time exists 
independently of conscious experi- 
ence, and whether the conscious 
experiencer exists in time in the same 
way that ordinary natural objects are 
thought to exist in time. W A pre- 
sentation ceremony for the French 
translation of professor of singing 


Richard Miller’s The Structure of 


Singing (Le Structure du Chant) was 
held in January at the Conservatoire 
Supérieure in Paris. The translation 
was commissioned by the French 
Ministry of Culture. That month 
Miller taught classes at the Centre 
Polyphonique in Paris on vocal 
technique to French professors. W 
Assistant Professor of Women’s 
Studies and Sociology of Education 
Chandra Talpade Mohanty gave 
the opening keynote address, 
“Cartographies of Struggle: Third 
World Women and the Politics of 


Feminism,” at the National Gradu- 
ate Women’s Studies Conference 
held in March at the University of 
Michigan. W Assistant Professor of 
Government Eve Sandberg has 
been awarded a Pew faculty fellow- 
ship in international affairs by the 
John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment of Harvard University. She is 
spending two weeks at a Harvard 
summer institute in case-method 
teaching, writing, and course design. 
She received a $9000 stipend to adapt 
and teach a course incorporating the 
method. In studying a case, Sandberg 
says, students may see options that, 
if taken, might have resulted in a 
different outcome—possible histori- 
cal alternatives. W Lethal Delivery, the 
second novel by J.G. Maxon, was 
recently published by Pocket Books. 
“J.G. Maxon” is two people: associ- 
ate professor of government Ben- 
jamin Schiff and his wife, June 
Goodwin. The couple’s first novel, 
Progeny, was set in a small town in 
northeastern Ohio; Lethal Delivery 
is set mostly in New York City. ¥ 
Associate Professor of Music 
Theory and Technology Conrad 
Cummings, Associate Professor of 
Composition Michael Daugherty, 
Professor of Violin Gregory 
Fulkerson ’70, Assistant Professor 
of Conducting Robert Ponto, and 
some Oberlin students participated 
this May in New York’s Contempo- 
rary Music Festival, Bang on a Can. 
v Members of Oberlin’s faculty who 
have retired over the past academic 
year are Garth Peacock, professor of 
organ; Priscilla Smith, professor of 
music education; John Thompson, 
professor of psychology; and Frances 
Walker, professor of pianoforte. 


The Administrators College 
archivist Roland Baumann has re- 
ceived $44,625 from the National 
Historical Publications and Records 
Commission to improve access to 
Oberlin’s archives through a world- 
wide bibliographic network and the 

(continued on page 62) 
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NCAC, John Stern Reward Scholar Athletes 


ay 1991 graduates Dave 
Stevenson and Melissa Merrill 
are the first Oberlin College recipi- 
ents of the North Coast Athletic 
Conference—Robert Hunt Scholar- 
Athlete Award. The NCAC presents 
a pen set to all award recipients. 
Oberlin’s recipients receive a $500 
scholarship funded by John Stern 
39, ’89hon. Stern chose to name the 
first award for his classmate and 
close friend, Bob Hunt 739, who 
died in November 1990. 
Stevenson, an 11-time AIll- 
American member of the swimming 
and diving team, maintained a 3.49 
grade-point average as a religion 
major. He established four indi- 
vidual school records, was a mem- 
ber of four record-setting Oberlin 
relay teams, captured NCAC titles 
in the 200-yard backstroke in 1990 
and 1991, and was a member of 


the NCAA All-Aca- 
demic team in 1989 
and 1990. A 1991 fi- 
nalist for the Rhodes 
Scholarship in his 
home state of Okla- 
homa, Stevenson says 
of the NCAC-—Robert 
Hunt award, “The 
reason you come here 
[Oberlin] is for the 
academics, more so 
than the athletics. So 
lps DIce iO evetean 
award that recognizes 
your performance in 
both.” 

As the women’s 
field hockey team goaltender, 
Merrill tied the school record for 
career shutouts with 15 and, dur- 
ing her senior year, set a single- 
season record with eight shutouts. 


Women’s Outdoor Track 1990-91 


NCAC Championships: 7th of 9 - 21 pts. 


Opponent 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


Results 
4th of 4 — 2 pts. 


vs. WOOSTER/HIRAM/HEIDELEBERG 2nd of 4 — 48 pts. 


Wooster Invitational 
vs. HIRAM 
at John Carroll w/Wooster 
Baldwin-Wallace Invitational 
y vs. ALLEGHENY/KENYON 
May 10-1! NCAC Championships 


2nd of 5 — 99 pts. 
Istof 2° — 71 pts. 
3rd of 3 — 24 pts. 
Non-scoring 
Non-scoring 
7th of 9 — 21 pts. 


Season Highlights First-year student Megan Schulte smashed Oberlin’s discus record with a throw 
of 121' 9" at the Hiram Coll. meet. At the NCAC championships Schulte placed third in the discus 
(11' 5") and senior Susan Van Gundy placed third in the high jump (5°). 


Men’s Outdoor Track 1990-91 


NCAC Championships: 9th of 9 - 15 pts. 


Opponent 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


Results 
4th of 4 — |8 pts. 


vs. WOOSTER/HIRAM/HEIDELEBERG Ist of 4 — 60 pts. 


Wooster Invitational 
vs. HIRAM 
at John Carroll w/Wooster 
Baldwin-Wallace Invitational 
y vs. ALLEGHENY/KENYON 
May 10-11 NCAC Championships 


6th of 8 — 35 pts. 
Ist of 2 — 83 pts. 
3rd of 3 — 35 pts. 
Non-scoring 
Non-Scoring 
9th of 9 — |5 pts. 


Season Highlights Senior Nate Pawelek placed second in the NCAC championship’s 800-meter run 
\-team AIl-NCAC honors. Also at the championships senior Jesse Malkin 


aced sixth in the steeplechase, with a team-best time of 10:16.67. 


(1:56.35), and earned secon¢ 
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She received AIl-NCAC honors 
three times and was named to the 
All-Regional and the Academic 
All-American teams in 1989 and 
1990. A Baltimore native, she 
maintained a 3.57 grade-point 
average with a major in Russian 
studies. “At Oberlin, academics 
are so stressed that it’s not like 
the athletes are the stereotypical 
dumb jocks,” says Merrill. “{Stll] 
it’s nice to be able to be recog- 
nized for being both [a student 
and an athlete].” 

Honorary Oberlin College 
trustee Stern is an avid supporter 
of Oberlin athletics and the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. A member 
of the Heisman Club, the JFO 
Society, and the Art Museum Vis- 
iting Committee, he says, “I’ve al- 
ways felt that those who partici- 
pate in both athletics and academ- 
ics were better developed than 
those involved in unilateral activi- 
ties. Scholar-athletes can function 
under adversity because they’ve 
learned to get beat as well as to 
win.” 

—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 


Merrill 
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Speed Skater Marla Merante 
Reaps the Rewards of Physical Fitness 


S| peed skating in the U.S. is not 


a visible sport. It receives vir- 
tually no funding, and young ath- 
letes are not often encouraged in its 
pursuit. So why would an athlete al- 
ready in her mid-20s, an accom- 
plished competitive cyclist but a 
novice to speed skating, begin fer- 
vently to pursue the sport? 

Because, says the athlete, Marla 
Merante 84, “The zen of skating 
outdoors is phenomenal; it’s mes- 
merizing.” 

The skating season is short—from 
December to April—and the outdoor 


Men’s Lacrosse 1990-91 


Record: 6-6 overall, 1-4 NCAC 


Date 
Mar. 27 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 24 
May 4 


NCAC Opponent 


at 
at 


VS: 


at 


VS. 


Denison 
Kenyon 


Results 
L It - 16 
W.- = 85= 6 


OHIO WESLEYAN On 2I 


Wooster 


Wittenberg L 


eon 23 
8 - Il 


Season Highlights The Yeomen tied for fourth place in the NCAC final 
standings. Junior attack Darren Bosch led the team in points per game (5.2) 
and in scoring (61 points on 32 goals and 30 assists), good for fourth place in 
the NCAC. Senior attack Brigham Golden led Oberlin in goals (36) and shots 
(112) and earned second-team AIl-NCAC honors. 


Women’s Lacrosse 1990-91 


Record: 3-12 overall, 3-9 NCAC 


Date 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


NCAC Opponent 


VS. 


at 
at 
at 


VS. 
. OHIO WESLEYAN 


DENISON 
Wittenberg 


Kenyon 


Ohio Wesleyan 


WOOST 


Denison 


. WITTEN 
. KENYON 


Wooster 


16 

9 
16 
'5 
13 
15 
19 

7 
I] 
13 


ER 


BERG 


ela Oyo ee eel meet eel ao! ang 


. EARLHAM 7 
. EARLHAM 14 


Season Highlights Junior attack Bonnie Scranton led the team in scoring 
(56 points on 44 goals and 12 assists), points per game (3.7), and ground-ball 
controls (58). She earned AIl-NCAC and regional All-America honorable- 
mention laurels. 


season is shorter still—from January 
to February. But in the pristine 
crispness of Lake Placid, two of 
Marla’s most deeply ingrained val- 
ues, respect for the land and for her 
body, perform in concert. 

Marla took up speed skating three 
years ago as a cross-training sport 


for competitive cycling. She now 
races bicycles as a way to keep in 
shape for skating. In this short time 
she has advanced through the nov- 
ice and B-skater ranks, amassing a 
number of trophies and titles. Last 
summer she was admitted to the 
American Skating Union’s camp in 
Michigan, where she trained with 
Olympic medalist Diane Holum. 
An easy-going comraderie pre- 
vails in the small, intimate world of 
speed skating, in which champion 
skaters often give advice to young 
skaters, Marla says. At the begin- 
ning of last season Marla was invited 
to join the ranks of the A skaters. 
The upper echelon of — speed skat- 
ers, A skaters are the group from 
which the national team is chosen. 
“They basically said, ‘It’s time you 
skated with us,’ so I did,” says Marla. 
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Marla Merante 


“It’s a pretty laid-back sport.” 
Marla’s passions for the outdoors 
and for the exhilaration of physical 
exertion were born early. She remem- 
bers spending hours as a child ex- 
ploring the woods near her Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, home. The 
attrac-tion was further nurtured at a 
camp that stressed strenuous outdoor 
activities, such as hiking and rock 
climbing. A survival-training course 
that left her in the woods for three 
weeks with only one sandwich didn’t 
leave her hungry and tired; it left her 
feeling “at one with nature,” she says. 
Now a resident of Watertown, 
Connecticut, Marla must fit a rigor- 
ous training and competition sched- 
ule into a two-career work schedule; 
she is a free-lance sculptor and a 
partner in a year-old orthotics labo- 
ratory. As a sculptor she creates two- 
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dimensional medallions and coins 
and outdoor statuary for clients that 
include Nestlé’s parent company. 

In the orthotics lab she and her 
partner make hard-plastic corrective 
devices that orthotics patients wear 
in their shoes. The devices correct 
the patients’ walk, eventually allevi- 
ating, and in some cases curing, 
conditions—including knee, ankle, 
and back problems—caused by im- 
proper walking posture. 

Marla has found her seemingly 
unrelated callings surprisingly 
complementary. “I find I use a lot of 
the same tools in the lab as I do in 
my sculpting studio,” she says. 

Marla’s own back problems—a 
lower-back herniated disc—threat- 
ened to keep her off the ice when 
she first took up speed skating. She’s 
better than ever now, she says, but 
the experience drove home to her 
the importance of physical fitness. 

“Because I was in good physical 
condition, I was able to recapture my 
former level of endurance relatively 
quickly,” she says. “People who don’t 
care for their bodies don’t have the 


SPORTS 


at Oberlin 


comfort of depending on them.” 
But rapid recovery from injury 
isn’t the only reason to stay physi- 
cally fit, says Marla. She believes that 
caring for her body has balanced all 
aspects of her life, and believes oth- 
ers can do the same for themselves 
by keeping physically fit. “Feeling the 
power of your own physical being 
helps with everything,” she says. 
Although the number of women 
competing in the higher levels of 
sports has increased in the past 20 
years, the number is still too small, 
says Marla. And although there is 
popular interest in physical fitness 
and health, Marla suspects that 
physical strength and its benefits are 
not the goals of many women who 
exercise. Rather, it is the desire “to 
look good in their bathing suits” that 
probably motivates them, she says. 
“Young women need to be taught 
to seek and value the self-respect 
that comes from being in control 
of their own bodies. It’s a great 
feeling to know you can depend on 


your body because you’ve taken care 
amine —CN 


Varma is NCAC Women’s 
Tennis Player of the Year 


ay 1991 graduate Kavita 

Varma has been named 
North Coast Athletic Conference 
Women’s Tennis Player of the 
Year for an un- 
precedented third 
year in a row. The 
Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, native fin- 
ished the 1991 
season with an 
overall record of 
29-6 and a perfect 
7-0 slate in confer- 
ence action. Varma 
was invited to the 
NCAA champion- 
ships, again for a 
third straight sea- 
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son, where she advanced to the 
second round after defeating 
Hillary Conley of Wheaton College 
6-1, 6-4. Varma lost her next 
match to the 1988 
and 1989 Nation- 
al Champion Car- 
oline Bodard of 
Menlo College 
6-0, 6-1. Having 
played number- 
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one singles all four 
seasons, she ends 
her Oberlin Col- 


See lege career as the 


all-time winning- 
est women’s tennis 
player, with a rec- 


Kavita Varma ord 76-20. —SW 


Women’s Tennis 1990-91 


Dual Match Record: 19-11 overall, 6-2 NCAC * = NCAC Tournament 


Results 
Sze 


NCAC Opponent 
vs. EARLHAM 


vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
vs. ALLEGHENY 

at Wooster 

at Denison 

vs. KENYON 

vs. Ohio Wesleyan 
Wittenberg at OWU 

* vs. Wittenberg 

* vs. Denison 

* vs. Allegheny 
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Season Highlights The Yeowomen captured third place at the NCAC 
championships. Seniors Kavita Varma and Lynn Gardner had their best 
season ever as No. | doubles partners, compiling a season record of 19-6. 
Varma was named 1991 NCAC Player of the Year (see related story in this 
section), and ninth-year head coach Michelle Ennis was named 1991 NCAC 
Coach of the Year. 


Men’s Tennis 1990-91 


Record: 15-11 overall, 4-4 NCAC * = NCAC Tournament 


Results 
4a. 


NCAC Opponent 
. WITTENBERG 


. ALLEGHENY 
. KENYON 
Earlham 
Denison 
. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
vs. WOOSTER 
Ohio Wesleyan 
* vs. Wittenberg 
* vs. Kenyon 
* vs. Denison 
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Season Highlights The Yeomen placed fourth in the final NCAC standings. 
First-year student Carl Erikson had the team’s best individual record: 29-2 
overall and 8-0 in regular-season conference play. In doubles action, Erikson 
and first-year student Ousmane Diop compiled a 8-2 record in the No. 1 
position and an overall mark of 16-6. 


Baseball 1990-91 


Record: 3-27 overall, 3-17 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 
at Case Western Reserve 


at Case Western Reserve 
at Case Western Reserve 
at Case Western Reserve 
vs. ALLEGHENY 
vs. ALLEGHENY 
vs. ALLEGHENY 
vs. ALLEGHENY 
at Kenyon 
at Kenyon 
at Kenyon 
Kenyon 
. WITTENBERG 
. WITTENBERG 
. WITTENBERG 
. WITTENBERG 
Wooster 
Wooster 
Wooster 
Wooster 


Nr 
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Season Highlights All-NCAC honorable-mention sophomore outfielder 
Brent Eastwood had the team’s best batting average, .308, and led the Yeomen 
in six statistical categories: hits (28), runs batted in (13), total bases (38), and 
slugging percentage (.418). In late April he was named NCAC Player of the 
Week. 


RECRUITING 


ls the Name of the 


on a new look at Oberlin 


BY DOUG BLACKBURN 


Game Athletics have taken 


OING AGAINST THE GRAIN 


is part of Oberlin’s venerable tradition. While major universities across 


the country are struggling to agree on ways to limit recruiting of stu- 


dent-athletes and to de-emphasize big time sports such as football and 


and basketball, Oberlin College is doing just the oppo- 
site. 

Coaches at Oberlin say now more than ever before 
they are making a conscious effort to devote extra time 
to recruiting students who excel in sports. fF 
It’s something they must do, they say, 
simply to remain competitive in 
intercollegiate athletics with other Divi- 
sion II colleges in the North Coast 
Athletic Conference (NCAC) such as 
Allegheny, Kenyon, and Ohio Wesleyan, 
which took the lead in making commit- 
ments to student-athlete recruitment. 

“The coaches spend quite a bit of time 
recruiting, and I’m trying to emphasize 
it and [have my staff] do more of it,” 
says Athletic Director Jim Foels. “It’s a 
matter of trying to become competitive. 


by being named National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Women’s Basketball Player of the Year by both the 
American Women’s Sports Federation and Champion 
U.S.A., Inc. Swimmer Dave Stevenson ’91, recruited from 

Summit (New Jersey) High School, 
racked up 11 All-American honors by 
the time of his Oberlin graduation; and 
all-around athlete Chip Winiarski ’90, a 
nearby South Amherst (Ohio) High 
School recruit now playing baseball for 
a a Cleveland Indians baseball farm team, 
\2 was the most prolific scorer in Oberlin 
t basketball history. 

Says baseball coach Jeff White, who 
also is director of intramural sports, 
“Without question I spend more time 
recruiting now than I did four or five 
years ago. It’s a tough, never-ending 
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“We make personal visits to the high- Making personal recruiting visits to battle. 


school students’ homes. You have to. _ high-school scholar-athletes’ homes is 
Other Division III schools are doing it, _ part of Oberlin’s effort to become 
and we have to to stay competitive. It’s competitive in sports, says Athletic 


become a fact of life.” Director Jim Foels. 
It’s also a fact that the emphasis on 
recruiting is beginning to pay off. Ann Gilbert 91, who 
transferred to Oberlin from Ohio University in her jun- 
ior year, was recruited as an Elyria (Ohio) High School 
student. Ranked number one in the nation in scoring 
among Division III basketball players in her first semes- 
ter at Oberlin, she finished her Oberlin career this spring 


“It’s easy to get kids interested in 
Oberlin, and it’s easy to get them to 
apply, but getting them to enroll and 
actually come to Oberlin is tough. We 
lose a lot of kids because our financial- 
aid packages aren’t as good as [those of] some of the 
other schools in our conference—and we're talking 
about kids who want to come to Oberlin and who we 
want to come here. I think we need to decide what our 
recruiting priorities are.” 


[he pressure to recruit is also felt by those who coach 
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less high-profile sports. Says Associate Athletic Director 
Pat Milkovich, coach of the women’s volleyball team, 
“We've seen a tremendous upsurge in the amount of 
recruiting in women’s sports. It’s a sign of the times. 
We strive for excellence, and we’re attempting to be 
more competitive.” 

Oberlin coaches are acting with full approval of the 
College’s administration as they spend countless hours 
on the telephone with high-school juniors and seniors 
and occasionally get in their cars to crisscross the 
country in search of student-athletes who will help their 
team be Oberlin’s second to claim a conference 
championship in the seven-year history of the NCAC. 
(The women’s cross-country team won the 1984 con- 
ference championship.) 

Alfred MacKay, dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and acting president of the College, is well aware 
of recent changes in the Athletic Department and the 
increased efforts being made to recruit hot-shot athletes. 
He says Oberlin’s Athletic Department is simply reacting 
to a changing world. 

“I don’t think we’re overemphasizing recruiting by 
any means,” MacKay says. “I think we’re reacting to a 
more competitive environment. I don’t think our people 
would want to go back to the old ways. 

“I don’t think it’s sustainable to think you can have 
intercollegiate athletics without taking the steps to make 
them competitive. Our students should have a reasonable 
chance to have a winning season, and that’s what we’re 


trying to provide them with.” 


NO COST TO ACADEMIC QUALITY 

Ross Peacock, assistant director of admissions and liai- 
son between the Athletic Department and the admissions 
office, says his department has undergone a “conscious- 
ness raising” in order to recruit students who excel in 
sports. “We have to remember athletics are important. 
It’s something we talk about with our staff. We’re trying 
to take the extra step.” 

Peacock is quick to add that his staff points coaches 
only toward high-school students who are also academi- 
cally gifted. “We want to make sure a student will have a 
chance at academic success at Oberlin. We don’t take 
anyone who we don’t feel will make it through here.” 

Oberlin’s recently recruited athletes prove Peacock’s 
point. Ann Gilbert, an economics major who came to 
Oberlin, she says, because she wanted to be challenged 
academically as well as athletically, was both a Ford- 
Mellon minority research scholar and a Ronald EF. 
MeNair scholar at Oberlin. She plans, after trying her 
hand at professional basketball in Europe, to attend 
graduate school in business. Dave Stevenson, a B+ stu- 
dent, twice earned NCAA All-Academic honors and was 
a Rhodes Scholar semifinalist in his home state of 
Oklahoma. Chip Winiarski, also a good student, has put 
medical-school plans on hold while he plays on the Indi- 
ans’ farm team. 

The new emphasis on recruiting premier athletes who 
are also top-notch students goes hand in hand with other 
recent changes in sports at Oberlin. 

As the school prepares to celebrate the centennial 
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anniversary of its football program 
this fall, those familiar with its 
storied history as one of the 
nation’s leaders in physical educa- 
tion agree that the last 20 years 
have brought several significant 
changes. Since the infamous Jack 
Scott era, which ended at the con- 
clusion of the 1972-73 school year 
when the revolutionary sports so- 
ciologist was dismissed two years 
after he was hired as athletic di- 
rector, Oberlin has taken several 
steps to place more emphasis on 
intercollegiate athletics. While 
each change that has been imple- 
mented could be viewed in itself 
as less than radical, the end result 
resembles reconstructive surgery. 

Consider that in 1973 then-as- 
sistant physical-education professor Paul Hoch proposed 
the Oberlin Plan, whereby gate admission would not 
be charged for football, and all sports would receive 
equal funding. According to Hoch, money spent on the 
football program deprived ordinary students of services. 
His Oberlin Plan also called for a dramatic change in 
the way in which new head coaches are appointed. He 
proposed that the students elect the head coach, rather 
than the athletic director hire coaches. While his pro- 
posal drew considerable attention, it was never adopted 
by the College. 

For the better part of the 20th century Oberlin was to 
sports education what Ohio’s Miami University was to 
coaches; the College was the nation’s cradle of physical 
education. C.W. Savage, a member of the inaugural 


CW. Savage, a member 
of the inaugural football 
team in 1891, was a 
pioneer in physical 
education and served as 
athletic director at 
Oberlin for 30 years. 


eacock is quick to add that his staff 


points coaches only toward high-school students 


who are also academically gifted. 


football team in 1891, was a pioneer in physical educa- 
tion and served as athletic director at Oberlin for 30 
years. The tradition he started, developing physical edu- 
cation as a field of intellectual concentration, was contin- 
ued by others and is still visible at the College today. 
Among its last links is Frederick Shults ’54, the men’s 
soccer coach. Armed with a doctoral degree in physical 
education and eager to discuss the history of sport at a 
moment’s notice, the one-time Yeoman football player 
has been a member of the Athletic Department faculty 
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Two of Oberlin’ top 


recruits: Ann Gilbert 
(top photo) and Chip 
Winiarski. 


for more than a quarter of a century. 

But these days Shults has little oppor- 
tunity to share Oberlin’s rich tradition of 
teaching young men and women about 
physical education—at least in a classroom 
setting. Five years ago College officials 
eliminated the physical-education major at 
Oberlin, a big step toward the new em- 
phasis on coaches’ recruiting athletes to 
the College. By dropping the physical- 
education major, Oberlin also changed the 
faculty status of its coaches. Except for 
those who were here before the program 
was eliminated, coaches no longer enjoy 
tenure. In essence, they now are at Oberlin 
to coach and not do classroom teaching. 

Shults rues this development, as do 
others. Says Shults, “I regret the faculty 
status was eliminated. I consider myself 
an educator. I’m concerned about the 
ethics of sports. There are horror stories 
out there (involving big-time college ath- 
letics), and we need to be concerned about 
student-athletes and not just athletes. 

“I hated to drop the academic major. 
We ought to be doing both. If we expect 
our athletes to be students, why can’t we 
expect our coaches to be teachers? I think 
we lost it. I think every coach should 
teach a lecture class.” 

Don Hunsinger, head football coach 
from 1978 to 1989 and current men’s 
tennis coach, also laments the change in 
eS ano faculty status for Oberlin’s coaches. “It’s 
not a positive step. I feel that what we do is educational. 
To be taken out of that really makes a statement about 
what’s important. It’s a way to have programs reflect the 
big time; [it’s] not the Division III approach and certainly 
not what I consider to be the Oberlin approach.” 

MacKay says elimination of the physical-education 
major took place over a number of years. Student inter- 
est in the major had declined to the point where the 
program could no longer be justified, he says. At the 
same time, he says, “The coaching profession at large 
changed over the years. It underwent a specialization of 
function, and it was no longer possible to find coaches 
like Fred Shults who were also scholars.” 
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FROM THE OAC TO THE NCAC 

Another development contributing to the increased 
emphasis on recruiting, though few suspected it would 
have this effect, was the College’s decision eight years 
ago to switch athletic conferences. At that time Oberlin 
left what was believed to be the more high-powered 
Ohio Athletic Conference (OAC) for the North Coast 
Athletic Conference, a Division III league comprising 
schools more like Oberlin in size and academic phi- 
losophy. Yet the OAC did not allow coaches to visit the 
students they sought in their homes. The presidents in 
drawing up the NCAC bylaws, on the other hand, 
agreed to permit home visits, thereby increasing the 


intensity among rival coaches for top recruits. 

“I think the emphasis on recruiting changed dramati- 
cally when we changed conferences,” says Hunsinger. 
“It’s unfortunate. It smacks too much of what college 
athletics does wrong. What we did in the Ohio Athletic 
Conference was more legitimate in my opinion. More 
time and money is being spent now, and I think it’s time 
and money being wasted. I’m not a visionary, but I see 
trying to compete in this league as a very difficult propo- 
sition.” 

MacKay admits that Oberlin may have gotten more 
than it bargained for when it switched athletic confer- 
ences. “The NCAC turned out to be a very competitive 
conference. Some people thought we were trading down, 
but it didn’t turn out that way.” 

While coaches and faculty consciously attempt to up- 
grade Oberlin’s sports teams, it’s not clear they have 
convinced student-athletes at the school that they are at 
Oberlin because of its sports teams. It is Oberlin’s pres- 
tigious academic reputation, after all, that attracts most 
of its students, including those who play sports. 

Jesse Malkin, Oberlin’s first Rhodes Scholar in 15 
years, is about to depart for Oxford University. He let- 
tered in cross country and track during his four years at 
the College. He says sports were not a reason he left his 
native California to attend Oberlin, though the one other 
small liberal arts college he was considering, Reed Col- 
lege, does not have intercollegiate sports, and that swayed 
him towards Oberlin. 

“I don’t think anybody comes to Oberlin for sports,” 
Malkin says. “The school doesn’t emphasize sports; 
they’re not its focus. I think other schools in our confer- 
ence place a higher priority on athletics than Oberlin 
does. I think students come to Oberlin because it’s the 
best academic school in our conference.” 

Yet the coaches and Athletic Director Foels are mind- 
ful that Oberlin has yet to win a conference champion- 
ship in any of the 10 men’s or 10 women’s team sports 
since the NCAC’s first year, and that the football team, 
which won just one game last year, has not had a win- 
ning season since 1974. Even Shults, the Athletic 
Department’s most prominent link to its strong tradition 
of education in athletics, says Oberlin’s coaches recruit 
more today not because they want to get ahead, but in 
order to stay even. 

“T think it’s obvious there’s more recruiting at Oberlin, 
but because everyone’s doing it no one’s changing their 
won-loss records. We recruit to stay even, not to get 
ahead. Oberlin is trying to maintain the most important 
aspects about being an athlete, but we have had to make 
some concessions in order to be competitive,” Shults 
says. 

Exactly how many concessions is what Oberlin coaches 
and administrators must agree on as the College heads 
into the 21st century. 0 
eee Se 
DouG BLAGERiEeN deputy city editor of the 
Recorder in Amsterdam, New York, was 1982 United 
Press International Sports Writer of the Year for Loutsiana/ 
Mississippi. A frequent contributor to Ring magazine, he has 
written about Sports for several publications. ; 
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100 Years 


By Doug Blackburn 


THIS FALL MARKS the 100th anniversary 
of intercollegiate football at Oberlin 
College, and more than 1000 alums of 
the Yeoman gridiron program have been 
invited to attend a special celebration 
planned for the October game against 
Ohio Wesleyan during Parents’ Week. 

Sponsored by the 12-year-old 
Heisman Club (HC), the half-time ac- 
tivities will be low key, says HC presi- 
dent Marty Dugan ’73. Over the 
weekend, the flourishing alumni organi- 
zation will be showing off the early-con- 
struction phase of the $4 million 
fieldhouse, toward which HC fund-rais- 
ers have made a significant contribution. 
A Friday reception will greet the cel- 
ebrants, who will also enjoy a special 
Saturday dinner together. 

John Erikson ’61, the HC special- 
events coordinator in charge of this fall’s 
get-together, hints at the tone of the 
celebration: “Oberlin’s certainly not a 
football school. You have fun playing the 
game, but it’s different. Even in the bad 
times when teams didn’t win many 
games, these were some very positive 
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of Oberlin Football 


experiences for these people.” Adds Dugan, 
“Our goal is to note the occasion and just 
have some fun with it. We try not to take 
ourselves too seriously, but to reminisce and 
keep our sense of history.” 

The centennial celebration also will be a 
time for reflecting on the football team’s 
history, particularly that of its infancy. 
Oberlin’s first paid coach was none other 
than John W. Heisman, the famous end at 
the University of Pennsylvania who would 
later achieve fame as a coach and innovator 
while at Georgia Tech University. College 
football’s most prestigious annual award, the 
Heisman Trophy, is so-named in his honor, 
and when Oberlin’s Heisman Club was cre- 
ated, it sought and received permission from 
the august New York Downtown Athletic 
Club, which sponsors the award, to use the 
Heisman name for its organization. 

Oberlin football has evolved considerably 
since the Heisman era. In 1892, in only the 
second year of the football program, the team 
went 7-0, trouncing Ohio State University 
twice that season by scores of 40-0 and 50-0 
and edging the University of Michigan 24- 
22 to cap its perfect season. Oberlin’s glory 


CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: 
Oberlin’s first star football 


1891-92: CY. Semple, an 
Oberlin Academy student; Carl 
Williams, Class of 1894; Howard 
Regal, Class of 1894; and CW. 
Savage, Class of 1893; the 
1966 team; 


years peaked a quarter of a century later, in 
1924, when the football team enjoyed an- 
other unbeaten season with an 8-0 record. 

Oberlin, maintaining its tradition as a 
pioneer in integration and proponent of 
equal employment, in 1973 became the 
first college in the country (other than 
traditionally black colleges such as Cen- 
tral State and Grambling) to name a 
black head football coach when Cass 
Jackson took over the Yeomen. While 
20 years later only a handful of other 
colleges have broken the color barrier 
for head football coaches, Jackson was 
at Oberlin for two seasons and compiled 
a 9-9 record. He also holds the distinc- 
tion of coaching the last Oberlin team 
to finish with a winning record; the ’74 
Yeomen were 5-4. 

While college football has evolved into 
a big-business operation for Division I 
universities such as Ohio State (the 
thought of an Oberlin—OSU game today 
seems utterly preposterous), Oberlin and 
other Division III schools continue to play 
a spirited game that for many is the high- 
light of autumn Saturday afternoons. 
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THE LONG ROAD 
TOWARD WISDOM cx sora ines son 


recollections of Oberlin in his best-selling memoir, Breaking 


Barriers—here is an excerpt from Chapter Five 


BY CARL T. ROWAN ’47 


Y TRIP FROM [MY HOME NEAR] NASHVILLE TO OBERLIN 
was only a few hundred miles, but intellectually, socially, politically, 


it turned out to be the longest voyage I would ever take. 


It was a journey fraught with many 
doubts—about myself, my walking away 
from marriage, my decision to go back 
to Oberlin, my abilities as a writer, my 
chances of finding a good job once out 
of journalism school. 

There were virtually no Negro role 
models in any field of communications 
for a black youngster in 1946. No more 
than a handful of Negroes worked as 
reporters on white daily newspapers, and 
none was close to being a household 
name. The great magazines had no Ne- 
gro staff editors and rarely ran anything 
written by a black person. Richard 
Wright had made a monumental breakthrough six years 
earlier when his Native Son was published and again in 
1945 when Black Boy came out. Still, most publishers were 
not clamoring for black authors. White writers such as 
Lillian Smith, Jonathan Daniels, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Ralph McGill, Harry Golden, Margaret Halsey, and 
Ashley Montagu were professing to express the frustra- 
tions and hopes of black people. Aside from the print 
media, there were no black broadcasters. No black 
screenwriters in Hollywood. Even a public relations job 
in a white corporation was beyond the reasonable hopes 
of a black. It was as though nature had handed down a 


rule that black people were not to earn 
a living using the English language. 

So what was I doing on this journey? 
I believed that I could change things. I 
felt that publishers and editors could not 
possibly be as steeped in bigotry as some 
of the people whom I had confronted 
in the Navy. Those experiences in 
helping to beat down racism aboard 
Navy ships had multiplied the ambitions 
instilled in me by my mother and by 
Grandmother Ella, who had worn my 
ear off telling me, “Where there’s a will, 


Carl T. Rowan today  there’s a way.” So there just had to be a 


place for me in the whole broad spec- 
trum of journalism if I got the proper credentials. 


THE WINDING ROAD TO JOURNALISM SCHOOL 
People asked why I didn’t just go straight to journalism 
school and why I was going to Oberlin. I told a partial 
truth: that in V-12 and midshipman school I had piled 
up.so many hours of math and science that it was easier 
to take a bachelor’s degree in math and do a year of 
graduate work in journalism than to get a bachelor’s in 
journalism. 

I never talked about the other reason: I figured that 
Oberlin would permit me to study in a special oasis, 
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sheltered from the hurts, the anger, the rage, that all 
victims of racism experience. 

Oberlin in a postwar autumn setting was remarkably 
different from the college that I had seen during that 
summer semester as a Navy student [at Oberlin]. Whereas 
the Navy had assigned me to room with the only other 
black V-12 students, Oberlin put me with eleven white 
Boys: 

So at the outset, that autumn of ’46, I began to see 
why Oberlin, founded in 1833, was renowned for its 
egalitarianism. I could not wait to learn more about the 
fabled stories of underground abolitionist planning, of 
Oberliners harboring runaway slaves, of literally snatch- 
ing black fugitives away from federal agents who were 
trying to return them to their southern “owners.” 

What I first learned about Oberlin was shocking. ‘The 
school had a unique system in which men students did 
not eat in their dormitories. Each man was assigned to 
one of the women’s dorms for all meals, someone hav- 
ing decided that this socializing process was a vital part 
of getting a liberal education. I was assigned to Pyle Inn, 
where forty women dined with me and thirty-nine other 
guys. I was the only black in the place. 


THE FIRST CHALLENGE AT OBERLIN 

My first concerns had nothing to do with social equality. 
Eating at Pyle Inn generally was just the preliminary to 
bull sessions in which students argued about the burning 
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issues of the day. It took me only one evening to realize 
that my deprivation involved much more than money or 
formal education. I was woefully deprived in the sense 
that there was little in my background to prepare me for 
the discussions that were taking place. 

One of the first postdinner sessions was about the 
newly founded United Nations and whether it was really 
“man’s last best hope for peace,” or just another pipe 
dream to tide the militarists over until the next war. A 
pretty blonde from Scarsdale, New York, went into a 
little soliloquy about who held the right to veto actions 
in the UN Security Council, then asked me if I thought 
it right for a few Great Powers to be able “to frustrate 
the will of the majority of mankind.” 

“Jee-sus!” I said to myself, then mumbled aloud, 
“Doesn’t seem right to me.” 

I hustled out of Pyle Inn at the first opportunity, 
knowing that I was in over my head. I listened to stu- 
dents from all over the country, and it was obvious that 
they came from homes where political, economic, and 
social issues were discussed daily. None of my relatives 
sat around talking about whether it was right for the 
United States to turn against its ally, the Soviet Union, 
or arguing about whether the military or civilians ought 
to be given control of atomic energy. 

“You can’t go to Pyle Inn and be embarrassed every 
night,” I told myself. “You’ve got some reading to do.” 

Thus did those very bright young women provoke me 


Carl Rowan with some 
Oberlin classmates, 1946 
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into doing what was absolutely essential for a young 
man aspiring to be a journalist: to read newspapers and 
magazines every day and to give up hearing Nat King 
Cole sing “I Love You for Sentimental Reasons” once 
or twice a day so I could listen to the news on the radio. 

As I read and listened, more and more, I could feel 
my self-assurance increasing. When the discussion was 
about President Truman’s proposal for national com- 
pulsory health insurance, and a young man began to rail 
against socialized medicine, I dared to ask, “How many 
doctors in your family?” Then I paraphrased ‘Truman’s 
argument that the people against a federal health plan 
always seemed to be the ones rich enough not to need it. 

I learned the art of cloaking ambivalence in fancy 
rhetoric when issues arose about which I wasn’t sure 
where I stood—such as the Taft-Hartley Act. Some stu- 
dents spoke eloquently of a “repressive, anttunion law 
that is an outrage against the workingman.” ‘This ap- 
pealed to me, since working people were all I had known. 
But none of them had had any jobs good enough for a 
union to care about. In fact, I knew the unions had been 
powerful barriers to blacks getting decent jobs during 
the great mobilization for World War IL. So, in my 
ambivalence, I talked about the arrogance of old John L. 
Lewis and how some of the unions provoked the Con- 
gress into passing a stringent law to cut them down to 
size. 

No discussions got hotter, or caused me more mental 
anguish, than those about “the Palestine problem,” about 
the future of Jewish refugees still in Germany and Aus- 
tria, about Zionism, about the Balfour Declaration and 
talk of partitioning Palestine. 


ating at Pyle Inn generally was just 


the preliminary to bull sessions in which stu- 


dents argued about the burning issues of the 


day. 
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But when the discussion came around to interracial 
dating or marriage, I said with all the profundity I could 
muster, “People don’t marry races; they marry individuals.” 

“You don’t practice what you preach,” a blonde from 
Binghamton, New York, said to me at the session’s end. 
“You've never invited me to a movie.” 

[ did—and suddenly the postdinner rap sessions 
seemed a lot more interesting. 

Dating, however, was not my preoccupation at 
Oberlin. I was having a tough time, partly because dur- 
ing my last year in the Navy I had forgotten a lot of 
math. Also because | knew, as did my professor and 


adviser, that math was simply my major of convenience. 
I would get grades good enough to graduate and then go 


on to journalism. 


AN ENGLISH INSTRUCTOR TAKES NOTE 

The trouble was that Oberlin was not helping much, in 
any formal way, to prepare me to be a reporter or edi- 
tor. The Oberlin Review was run by students who re- 
flected the prejudices of the professional journalism 
community: they didn’t believe any black student had 
the smarts to analyze an important issue, to dig up vital 
information, or to write it for a community of white 
readers. The most I got from the editors of the college 
newspaper was the right to show up in the office occa- 
sionally and claim that I was a reporter. 

Classes were large in those postwar days, my English 
class numbering well over one hundred students. For 
weeks I sat in this throng as the new invisible man, with 
the teacher, Miss Foster, unaware that I existed. 

I was frustrated, and one day admitted it to myself. I 
gave myself a lecture about how timidity never bestowed 
success on anyone. I decided to confront Miss Foster at 
the end of the next class. 

This prim and proper woman looked nonplussed when 
I said to her: “I’m sitting back there in the crowd, and I 
feel helpless that I can’t get the help I need from you.” 

“Help?” she said, as if fearful that I was going to ask 
for a ten-dollar loan. 

“I intend to be a journalist,” I said, “and I’ve already 
written several things. Would you just critique one of 
them for me?” 

“Of course,” she said, but her tone told me she was 
worried about what she was committing herself to. I 
gave her a copy of “A Conqueror’s Plea,” an angry bit of 
prose that I wrote as I returned from a war that I knew 
had not given me freedom. 

At the next English class, Miss Foster asked me to 
speak with her afterward. My knees were shaking as I 
awaited her critique. She picked up my writing and said, 
“Whew! I think you'll make it.” 

That put forty years of wind under my wings. No 
matter that she then suggested a few changes of punc- 
tuation here, the change of a verb or noun there. It was 
the breakthrough that I needed. She called upon me 
often. She asked me to stay late for chats. I was no 
longer the invisible student. 

Word spreads fast among a faculty at a college such as 
Oberlin, and Miss Foster soon spread the word that she 
had a young black ex-GI in her class who just might 
have a future. That didn’t help me in my vector analysis 
class, but it sure did with other professors and the 
president’s office. 

But nothing did more than those sessions at Pyle Inn 
to push me toward wisdom, to force me to develop con- 
cepts of justice and take stands, even unpopular ones. [1 


Care T. ROWAN ss former ambassador to Finland and 


former chief of the United States Information Agency. “The 


Long Road toward Wisdom” is from Breaking Barriers: A 
Memoir, by Carl T. Rowan. Copyright © 1991 by Carl T. 
mee ° . . . = : _ F 

Rowan. By permission of Little, Brown and Company. 
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Rowan Reminisces with Alumni 


By Esther Shull Riley 61 


SYNDICATED COLUMNIST Cart T. Rowan, 
one of Oberlin’s best-known alumni and a 
former member of the College Board of 
Trustees, was almost expelled during his 
senior year. 

Rowan spoke of his experiences at 
Oberlin to a gathering of about 50 alumni 
in Washington, D.C., February 20, when 
he signed copies of his new autobiogra- 
phy, Breaking Barriers. 

Rowan, who is black, chose Oberlin 
partly because he thought it would pro- 
vide him with an oasis in an environment 
of racial prejudice. 

He said that to a large extent his expec- 
tation was realized, but in 1946 and 1947, 
the years he attended Oberlin, a white 
woman “caught hell” from the dean of 
women for dating a black man. 

Rowan responded by writing about it. 
“I couldn’t get an article in the Oberlin 
Review complaining about the dean of 
women, so I wrote it for the newspaper in 
Columbus, Ohio. When the article came 
out, Dean [Director of Admissions Wil- 
liam F.] Seaman was just as angry as he 
could be,” he said. 

A hearing was held to determine whether 
Rowan should be allowed to stay at the 
College. 

During the hearing, Rowan recalled, a 
woman with a big, wide-brimmed hat said, 
“Dean Seaman, could I say a few words? It 
has always been my conviction that in a 
free society people with a mutual admira- 
tion and respect for each other ought to be 
free to associate—even if it leads to mar- 
riage.” 

The speaker was Eleanor “Bumpy” 
Stevenson, wife of the then-new College 
president, William Stevenson. That ended 
the hearing. 

Rowan credited Bumpy Stevenson with 
teaching him something about social re- 
sponsibility. He said that she frequently 
went with him and others to Columbus to 
lobby for a fair-employment-practices act. 

On one occasion, the restaurant of a 
hotel in Columbus refused to serve their 
party because Rowan was in the group. 

“Bumpy Stevenson walked up and told 
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In 1963 Carl Rowan took the oath of office as the newly appointed ambassador to Finland. Pictured with 
him are Angier Biddle Duke, then chief of protocol; then Vice-president Lyndon Johnson; and then Secretary 


of State Dean Rusk. 


the owner that we were going to occupy 
as many chairs as we could, that we were 
going to go out into the street and ask 
other people to come in and help occupy 
some chairs, and that we wouldn’t leave 
until our party was served. And we got 
served—that day,” said Rowan. ‘That was 
long before the sit-ins of the 1960s. 

Rowan entered Oberlin having seen 
war as one of the country’s first 15 black 
naval officers. His technical education with 
the navy, preceded by a year of study at 
Tennessee State University, put him at 
an educational level far beyond that of his 
high-school classmates in McMinnville, 
‘Tennessee. 

He had come a long way since his 
impoverished childhood, when he lay on 
a pallet on a splintery floor and listened 
to the gnawing of rats while he tried to 


ignore the gnawing of his own stomach. 


The formative Oberlin experience that 
Rowan chose to emphasize both in his 
book and in his talk with alumni was 
Oberlin’s “challenging system” of coed 
dining, and the post-dinner “bull sessions” 
that ensued. [See “The Long Road to- 
ward Wisdom,” in these pages.—Ld. | 

Today, Rowan makes a living by ex- 


pounding on the political, social, and eco- 
nomic issues of our times. He credits his 
ability to do so to the self-confidence, 
knowledge, and verbal skills he acquired as 
a result of after-dinner bull sessions at 
Oberlin. 

Rowan was one of the first black report- 
ers for a major American daily newspaper, 
winning many awards for his articles on race 
relations in the South, on India, and on 
Southeast Asia. 

President John F. Kennedy appointed 
Rowan deputy assistant secretary of state 
and, later, ambassador to Finland. President 
Lyndon B. Johnson made him director of 
the United States Information Agency. 

When Rowan resigned from govern- 
ment service, he became the nation’s first 
black syndicated columnist. ‘Today, in ad- 
dition to writing columns, Rowan has his 
own syndicated radio program, “The 
Rowan Report,” and serves as a regular 
panelist on the weekly television show 
“Inside Washington.” 


RILEY wa writer- 


SHULL 
editor who lives in Oakton, Virginia. Another 


ESTHER 


version of this article was published in the March 
15, 1991, Oberlin Review. 
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A Standing with President 
Starr and Community Service 
Award winner Ann Fuller, 
advocate for women and the 
poor, are this year’s 
honorary degree recipients. 
Top row: Starr and socio- 
political artist Hans Haake. 
Bottom row: Fuller; inventor 
and consultant on 
rehabilitation engineering Ralf 
Hotchkiss 69; president of 
Planned Parenthood Faye 
Wattleton, who delivered 

the commencement address; 
and violinist Robert 
Nathaniel Mann. 
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A Emeritus Professor of Biology George Jones *20 led three tours of 
the trees on Tappan Square during the weekend. 


V Friends and family members lined a route around the Memorial 
Arch for graduating seniors who preferred not to walk beneath the 


monument. 


“i Garbage bags lent a monk-like countenance 
to some commencement observers. 
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“@ Reunion-class 
picnickers from the 
classes of 1975, 1976, 
and 1977 chowed 
down in the North 
Hall bowl. 


A Friends from the Class of 1926 caught 
up on each other’s lives. 


<@ When Professor of Singing 
Richard Anderson lost two of his 
students—Tamara Seckel (Webster, 
N.Y.) and Christina Dozauer 
(Drakesville, lowa)—to graduation, his 
children—tlan, 7, and Maya, 5—lost 
two of their favorite babysitters. 
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B A student pins flowers on the 
lapel of Henry Zekind ‘26, 
marking his entry into the 
alumni Half Century Club. 
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A At the annual Alumni Luncheon 
Katherine Kornhauser Kamin, president of 
the Class of 1941, welcomed the 
graduating seniors into the Alumni 
Association. 


B> (bjecting to the commencement 
speech and speaker, right-to-life 
protesters marched down 

Professor Street past the arch. 
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<< Commencement speaker Faye 
Wattleton, president of Planned 
Parenthood, told over 600 graduating 
seniors and their guests that reproduc- 
tive freedom is a “global need and a 
universal right.” 
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A Warm hugs were a focal point 
of the Black Parents Appreciation 
Ceremony, held the day before 
commencement. 


“i The whole extended Hotchkiss family 
turned out to watch Ralf receive his 
honorary degree. Sisters Andra Hotchkiss 
68, Sara Hotchkiss °87, and Linda 
Hotchkiss Mehta ‘72, are fourth, fifth, 
and seventh from the left in the middle 
row. Over the weekend Ralf began 
organizing a differently-abled Oberlin- 
alumni group. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY tas 


year Enoch Smith, a member of 
the Class of 1920, celebrated his 
100th birthday. Enoch was a 
minister of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) 55 
years. W After more than 40 
years of missionary service with 
Japan’s United Church Board 
for World Ministries, Richard 
Lammers B.D. 754 has retired. 
He and his wife, Nancy are liv- 
ing in Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


1928 Retired Presbyterian 


minister and former faculty 
member at Muskingum Coll. 
and Ohio U. William Ludlow has 
published two books. What It 
Means to Be a Christian removes 
the cultural additions made 
through the centuries and offers 
a modern interpretation of the 
religion. The Story of Bible Trans- 
lations is a scholarly look at ev- 
ery version of the Bible; with 
evaluations of the strengths and 
weaknesses of each. Both books 
are distributed by Radcliffe 
Press. 


i93 2 U. Rochester pro- 
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ALU 
News & Notes 


Details of Commencement/Reunion Weekend; 
goings-on of some notable alums 
in the worlds of music and education; other alumni, other reunions 


SWELL BUT SWELTERING 
Commencement/Reunion Weekend 


By Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


S| ee questions overshadowed 
all others during the May 24- 
27, 1991 Reunion/Commencement 
Weekend: will it rain, and how can 
I avoid the oppressive heat and 
humidity? It did rain, and, unfor- 
tunately, there were few ways to 
be comfortable during the week- 
end. If you were part of the classes 
and clusters that had class dinners 
in Stevenson Hall, the new north 
campus dining facility, you were 
lucky—it was air conditioned. 


Maybe that is why the wonderful . e a 
Nostalgia Night for the Class of ia / A 
1941 lasted until 9:00 p.m. More Alumni Association president Roberta Maneker ’57 presented George R. 
likely, it was the splendid singing _ Bent 52, chairman of the Board of Trustees, the Alumni Award for 
by classmates who had been direct service to Oberlin College. The award was also conferred upon 


members of the Glee Clubs. the late Thomas L. Boardman °39. 
Other classes, namely the 35th 


Reunion Cluster, which was headquartered in hurried buses and vans down to south 
South Hall, could not escape the heat. campus to keep many alumni from being 

Everyone spoke of the extraordinarily good drenched during the storm just before the 
production of Stephen Sondheim’s Sweeney 
Todd and wondered how the student cast sur- 
vived the sauna-like conditions in Wilder Main 
Lounge—the weather was hard enough on the 
audience. Still, we were lucky with the thun- 
derstorms, and thanks to wonderful coopera- 
tion from the Building and Grounds crew, who 


Alumni Luncheon, we almost got through 
the entire weekend without getting wet. 
Almost!!! Commencement itself was a col- 
orful sight of umbrellas, raincoats, and 
garbage-bag rain ponchos. Nevertheless, 
the steady light drizzle lowered the tem- 
perature, and no one got very wet. 
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Certificate of Appreciation winner Carl R. Gerber °58 
was a leader of the group that revitalized the 
Washington, D.C, club in the late 1960s. 


As for the reunions, the 35th (classes of 
1955, 1956, and 1957) and the 50th both 
presented conservatory classmates in concert, 
and their talents were impressive. ‘The Class 
of 1941 presented Jim Calvert ’41 in a sym- 
posium on his polar exploration by nuclear 
submarine, and the classes of 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 presented a panel of classmates in 
a career retrospective. The Class of 1936 
sponsored a symposium on ecological literacy 
featuring David Orr, professor of environ- 
mental studies, and two of his students, who 
described their research on Oberlin’s envi- 
ronmental needs. And a faculty panel drew 
standing room only for “The Aftermath of 
the Persian Gulf War.” What with the Pi- 
ano Extravaganza, which has become a 
popular tradition on Friday, the two Con- 
servatory recitals, the Obertones and Noth- 
ing But Treble concert, the Can Consortium, 
tours of historic homes, perennial gardens, 
the art museum, the library, the computing 
center, and the tour of the trees on Tappan 
Square led by the venerable Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Biology George Jones ’20, the 
weekend was packed with stimulating events. 
[lumination Night (when it didn’t rain) with 
the band concert—and almost-full moon 
rising over the art museum—was as beauti- 


ful as usual. 
Reunion gifts announced during the 
Alumni Luncheon included a record-high 
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amount for a 15th-cluster reunion: the 
classes of 1975, 1976, and 1977 gave 
$294,385. The grand total of reunion gifts 
by the time of the luncheon was $4,064,922. 

In an unprecedented action, the 
Awards Committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion recommended this year that two per- 
sons—George R. Bent ’52 and the late 
Thomas L. Boardman ’39—receive Alumni 
Awards for direct service to Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

George Bent, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, was first elected to the board in 
1973. Under his energetic leadership the 
board launched and completed the success- 
ful Campaign for Oberlin. He personally 
solicited major donors and co-hosted 16 re- 
gional kickoffs, never doubting that Oberlin 
alumni could and would contribute $80 
million when asked. Before joining the 
board, George was active in the Alumni As- 
sociation as an admissions rep, a member of 
the Alumni Board and Heisman Club, as 
class president, and as president of the 
Rochester Alumni Club. 

Cynthia Sergeant Boardman 40 accepted 
the medal on behalf of her late husband, 
Thomas L. Boardman °39. Tom served the 
College with distinction over many years, 
perhaps most notably as an alumni-elected 
trustee from 1967 to 1973. He served on 
the Alumni Board for many years, and on 
several of its committees, including the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Awards Commit- 
tee, and, under the new council organiza- 


S 


Boston’s regional coordinator of alumni, Frederic S. 
Cohen °57 (standing behind George Bent) won one of 
the four Alumni Association Certificates of Appreciation. 


tion, the Alumni Magazine Committee. He 
contributed pieces to the magazine and was 
also president of his class. For his 50th re- 
union he was active on the class Reunion 
Gift Committee and was responsible for the 
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fessor emeritus James Newell 
Stannard’s wife of 56 years, 
Grace Kingsley Stannard, died 
Jan. 28, 1991, in Poway, Calif., 
at age 79. Mrs. Stannard, hos- 
pitalized 15 days after an ap- 
parent stroke, eventually suc- 
cumbed to heart failure. In 1977 
the Stannards moved from 
Rochester, N.Y., to Rancho 
Bernardo, Calif., where James 
is adjunct professor at U. Cali- 
fornia, San Diego. 


1933 Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music professor of pi- 
ano Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich 
gave master classes and lectures 
for the Brooklyn Music 
Teacher’s Guild in March and 
at the Boston Conservatory in 
April. Lillian’s presentations ex- 
plored the physical approach to 
piano playing and often-over- 
looked musical indications. 


f 93 5 Washington, D.C., 
resident Catherine Street 
Chilman’s article “The Work- 
ing Poor and Their Families: 
Public Policy Analysis” was 
published in the 
April 1991 issue 
of Family Rela- 
tions. The Four- 
nal of Family Is- 
sues will publish 
another of Cath- 
erine’s articles, mach 

“The Federal Chilman 
Family Support Act: Adminis- 
tration and Analysis,” this year. 
V William Howell’s wife, 
Mildred, died Dec. 10, 1990, of 
complications stemming from 
Alzheimer’s disease. Although 
she was not an Oberlin alumna, 
Mrs. Howell was strongly con- 
nected to Oberlin through her 
family, says William. Survivors 


include daughters Susan Howell 
Ulrich ’65 and Penny Howell 
Jolly ’69, son-in-laws Ted 
Ulrich ’63 and George Jolly ’69, 
and granddaughter Jennifer 
Jolly ’93. WV Former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Hungary Alfred 
Puhan’s book, The Cardinal in 
the Chancery and Other Recollec- 
tions, about his career with the 
Voice of America and the For- 
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1935 CONTINUED 
eign Service, has been published 
by Vantage Press. 


i939 In March author 


and retired Methodist minister 
John D. Wolf appeared on 
“Catch the Spirit,” the national 
cable-television series of the 
United Methodist Church. 
John, a former Navy chaplain, 
appeared in a special edition of 
the show that focused on the 
war in the Persian Gulf. 


1941 Barbara Parke 


Butler has moved near the Blue 
Ridge Parkway in Swannanoa, 
N.C., where she will volunteer 
as a librarian for a year or more. 
Her new home is near those 
of Dick Richards °38, Betty 
Brandenburg Hoyt 42, Howard 
and Alison White Stanton 43, 
and Allen Arnold ’44. W Last 
April Robert Owen gave a re- 
cital on the Aeolian-Skinner/ 
Gress-Miles organ at Christ 
Episcopal Church in Bronxville, 
N.Y., where he worked 45 
years. Robert retired in 1988 
and was then named organist 
and choirmaster emeritus. In 
1989 he retired as organist of 
the Westchester Reform 
Temple in Scarsdale, N.Y. 


194 3 Last May chemistry 


research pioneer C. David 
Gutsche was honored at a sym- 
posium, “The Washington U.- 
St. Louis Symposium on the 
Frontiers of Organic Chemis- 
try: Host-guest Chemical Rec- 
ognition, A Program in Honor 
of C. David Gutsche.” David 
was a member of the Washing- 
ton U. chemistry faculty from 
1947 to 1989, when he was 
named Robert A. Welch Chair 
and Professor of Chemistry at 
Texas Christian U. 


! 945 Last January Chica- 


goan Robert G. Schloerb was 
named counsel to the law firm 
of Peterson & Ross. Robert 
joined Peterson & Ross in 1951 
and was subsequently named 
partner and managing part- 
ner. 
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John W. Copeland °37 received a Certificate of 
Appreciation for his long and outstanding participa- 
tion in the Alumni Association. 


50th Reunion Class Directory. Vom was al- 
ways interested in students and student life 
and, until his death in May 1990, was a 
member of the Library Visiting Commit- 
tee. 

Five alumni, three of them former 
presidents of the Alumni Association, were 
awarded Certificates of Appreciation for 
their long and outstanding participation in 
the Alumni Association. 

Over a 20-year period Frederic S$. Cohen 
’57 has served variously as Boston’s regional 
coordinator, president of the Boston Oberlin 
Club, admissions rep, career counselor, and 
member of the Alumni Board and subse- 
quent Alumni Council and its Planning 
Committee. He has just finished a five-year 
term as president of the Class of 1957, 
helping to plan its 35th reunion. He was 
president of the Alumni Association in 1978- 
79. 

John W. Copeland 737 has also served 
the association in many capacities, on the 
Alumni Board and then the Alumni Coun- 
cil, including three years on the Executive 
Board as chairman of the association’s 
Awards Committee. He has been class agent 
since 1984, has been an admissions rep and 
recruiter for Oberlin, and is a member of 
the Heisman Executive Committee. John has 
spent his life in service to his community, to 
youth and the YMCA, to church, to racial 
harmony, and to Oberlin. 

Lillie Johnson Edwards ’75, unable to ac- 
cept her certificate in person, received it for 
being active in the association since her 
graduation. She has coordinated admissions 
in Chicago, chaired the Campus Affairs 
Committee of the Alumni Board, and served 
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on the Executive Board and on the Trustee 
Search Committee. Most importantly, Lillie 


organized and chaired the 1987 Black Alumni 
Conference, which has led to greater par- 


ticipation from Oberlin’s black graduates. A 


direct outgrowth of the conferences is today’s 
active Black Alumni Committee, which she 
served as first chair. 

Carl R. Gerber 58 has a long and distin- 
guished record of service to the association. 
He was a leader of the group that revitalized 
the Washington, D.C., club in the late ’60s, 
serving as club president. Under his leader- 
ship in D.C. a pilot program for using 
alumni in admissions began and led to the 
current worldwide alumni admissions pro- 
gram. Since 1969 Carl served as an admis- 
sions rep and a career counselor, on the 
Alumni Board and subsequently on the 
Alumni Council, as member of his Reunion 
Gift Committee, and as class president, or- 
ganizing the highly regarded symposium on 
medical ethics at his 30th cluster reunion in 
1989. He was president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation in 1971-72. 

William H. Warren 48 served as presi- 
dent of the association from 1987 to 1989 
under the new Alumni Council constitution’s 
two-year-presidential-term arrangement. 
First elected to the Alumni Board in 1981, 
he has given superb leadership for over 10 
years. First as chair of the Extended Educa- 


a Certificate of Appreciation for his superb leadership 
in the association for more than 10 years. 
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tion Committee, then as treasurer under the 
1984 constitution, and then as the first chair 
of the Trustee Search Committee, which 
developed our current procedures for choos- 
ing alumni-elected-trustee candidates, Bill has 
demonstrated a remarkable ability to help 
association committees reach consensus on 
even the most sensitive and controversial 
matters. Through his level-headed leadership, 
the association was able to develop the suc- 
cessful affiliate policy which enables self-de- 


fined special-interest groups to be involved 
in the life of the association. The executive 
director and the current president of the 
association still ask Bill for his advice, and 
it’s a comfort to know he is still involved 
with Oberlin as chair of his class’s Reunion 
Gift Committee. 


MipGE Woop BRITTINGHAM gs 
executive director of the Oberlin College Alumni 
Association. 


Special Reunions Attract: 


Black Alummi, Trombonists, and Harkies Return 


Reunions for three specific alumni groups 
drew constituents to Oberlin this spring. 

Johnnetta Betsch Cole ’57, anthropolo- 
gist and president of Spelman College, 
gave the keynote speech at the second 
Black Alumni Reunion, April 12-14. More 
than 75 alumni attended weekend activi- 
ties that included an alumni panel discus- 
sion and reception, a student panel, small 
alumni-group discussions, and a jazz set 
followed by a Kuumba party. President 
S. Frederick Starr and members of his 
senior staff presented a panel discussion 
entitled “Oberlin Classroom and Cam- 
pus Issues.” 

A trombone choir of 30 alumni trom- 
bonists and 12 students performed in 
Warner Concert Hall to culminate the 
first Trombone Reunion May 3-5. 
Emeritus Professor of Music Theory and 
Trombone Thomas Cramer and Pro- 
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fessor of Trombone Raymond Premru 
directed rehearsals during the weekend 
and were honored at a Saturday evening 
banquet. Milton Stevens ’64, principal 
trombonist in the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington, D.C., con- 
ducted master classes for alumni and stu- 
dent trombonists. 

About 50 Oberlinians—alumni and 
their children—returned during Re- 
union/Commencement Weekend, May 
24-27, to participate in the first Hark- 
ness Reunion. Former Harkness direc- 
tor Katharina Bruner and former 
Harkness residents Francie Ferguson ’79 
and Andy Ferguson ’75 coordinated the 
gathering with the cluster reunion of the 
classes of 1975, 1976, and 1977. Music 
and volleyball games and a Sunday 
breakfast cooked by the former Harkies 
(see photo) were highlights. —MWB 


i 946 The Mathematical 


Assoc. of America has named a 
room at its Washington, D.C., 
headquarters in honor of 
Rodney T. Hood. Rodney, 
Franklin Coll. professor emeri- 
tus, and his wife, Carolyn Jean 
Osborne, live in Franklin, Ind. 
Vv Jean Tollison and her hus- 
band, Ed Schulte ’49, a Presby- 
terian minister, have retired and 
are living in a New Jersey re- 
tirement community. After 
leaving Oberlin Jean and Ed 
served two New Jersey Pres- 
byterian congregations in 
Phillipsburg and Allentown, and 
Jean also worked as a church 
organist, choir director, high- 
school band director, and news- 
paper reporter. Their new ad- 
dress: 227 B Manchester Ln., 
Jamesburg, NJ 08831. W Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., resident David S. 
Wax has retired from his inter- 
nal-medicine practice. David’s 
daughter Carol, has published 
a book, The Mezzotint: History 
and Technique. 


194 8 Last February Wash- 


ington, D.C., residents Chester 
G. Dunham and his wife, 
Georgiana, were hosts to Michel 
Bloit, and his wife, Paquerette. 
During his visit Michel met 
with White House and Smith- 
sonian Inst. officials about his 
new book on French porcelain, 
which he plans to publish next 
year. 


: 949 In January Nor- 


wood, Ohio, resident Harriet 
Wolf Arnold received the 
Norwood Ministerial Assoc.’s 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Award 
in recognition of her contribu- 
tions to racial harmony and hu- 
man justice in the community. 
Vv In February Equitable Life 
Assurance Co. senior vice-presi- 
dent and chief economist 
Francis Schott was appointed a 
public-interest director of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of 
New York. 


1952 Grace Bransfield 


Mason and her husband, G. 
Robert Mason 754, became 
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grandparents when Julia Grace 
Mason was born last January. 
Grace and Bob have moved to 
Elmhurst, Ill., where, as a gen- 
eral and thoracic surgeon at the 
Edward Hines Veterans Hospi- 
tal, Bob is affiliated with the 
Loyola U. Medical Sch. Grace 
says that after 20 years as a fac- 
ulty chairman’s wife she is plan- 
ning to party and entertain. 


Phone: (708) 834-7244. 


1953 ster 26 years as 


professor of music at U. Wis- 
consin, Platteville, Joan Orvis 
retired last May. She planned 
to move during the summer to 
Rhode Island to be near her sis- 
ter, cellist Janet Chapple. Joan 
and Janet plan to perform to- 
gether. W In an article published 
in the December 1990 issue of 
American Literature, Stanford U. 
professor of English Marjorie 
Mintz Perloff argues against lit- 
erary criticism’s conventional 
wisdom that Ernest Heming- 
way was a better writer than 
Gertrude Stein. Marjorie main- 
tains that Stein’s language is 
more subtle, complex, and open 
to interpretation than Hem- 
ingway’s. W Carl Scovel, minis- 
ter of Boston’s King’s Chapel, 
was one of six speakers during 
the 1991 Price Lecture Series 
held last spring at Boston’s 
Trinity Church. 


1954 After 10 years as 


professor and chairman of the 
department of surgery at U. 
California, Irvine, G. Robert 
Mason has ac- gee 

cepted a posi- 
tion as general 
and thoracic 
surgeon at the 
Edward Hines 
Veterans Hos- 
pital, which is 
affiliated with Mason 
Loyola U. Medical Sch. He 
and his wife, Grace Bransfield 
Mason 752, have moved to 
Elmhurst, Ill. ‘Their address: 
P.O. Box #619, Elmhurst, IL 
60126. Phone: (708) 834-7244, 
Vv Travel agent Bette Leddy 
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Alumni Visits Blossomed this Spring 


nder the ASOC (Alumni in Service to 
Ne Oberlin College) program 14 alumni 
contributed time and talent to the campus 
community during spring semester. 

Seattle writer Matthew Stadler ’81 re- 
turned in March at the invitation of the Cre- 
ative Writing Program to read from his novel 
Landscape: Memory, published last year by 
Derlbiers socteDe sal 
Francisco in 1915, the 
novel is a coming-of-age 
story in journal form illus- 
trated by renditions of a 
painting-in-progress by 
the narrator. Matthew, 
who has had two art exhi- cit 
bitions, showed slides of Stadler 
the emerging painting during his reading. 
He majored in political theory at Oberlin, 
and earned a master’s degree in fiction writ- 
ing from Columbia University. 

At the invitation of the Art History De- 
partment, Thomas Kren 
’72, curator of manuscripts 
at the J. Paul Getty Mu- 
seum, lectured in March 
on the history of the col- 
lection at the Getty Mu- 
seum and the museum’s 
relationship to the art 
market. Thomas majored Kren 
in art history at Oberlin and graduated with 
highest honors and membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. He received his M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Yale University. 

“Diagnosing Heart Disease with High- 
Tech X-Ray Sources” was the lecture 
Herbert Zeman ’65—of Baptist Memorial 
Hospital in Memphis, ‘Tennessee—presented 
in March as part of the Physics Lecture Se- 
ries. An Oberlin physics major, Phi Beta 
Kappa member, and high-honors recipient, 
Herbert received his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Stanford University. While on campus 
he talked with students about being a gay 
scientist. 

John Gorman 790, deputy press secretary 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, U.S. House of Representatives, spoke 
to students in Professor Paul Dawson’s gOv- 
ernment course, Congress: Politics ‘and 
Policy-Making, in April. With the class John 


simulated how he and his 
boss, Democratic Repre- 
sentative John Conyers of 
Michigan, used the 
Rodney King police-bru- 
tality charges and the me- 
dia to create public out- 
e rage and advance the 
Gorman _ causes of civil rights. 

Sherilyn Williams-Stroud ’78, research 
geologist with the U.S. Geological Survey 
in Denver, came to campus in April under 
the auspices of the Geol- 
ogy Department and the 
Ronald E. McNair Post- 
Baccalaureate Achieve- 
ment Program, a program 
of the U.S. Department 
of Education. She met 
with students to discuss 
women in science and 
gave a lecture, “Origins of the Paradox Ba- 
sin Potash Deposit.” 

“Getting from Oberlin into Graduate 
School” was the topic Ron Aubert ’80 dis- 
cussed with students in April, also spon- 
sored by the McNair program. Ron, a biol- 
ogy major at Oberlin, received his M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees in public health from the 
University of North Carolina and is now 
an epidemiologist for the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control in Atlanta. Ron also gave a 
Biology Department seminar, “Pelvic In- 
flammatory Disease: Relevance of Oral Con- 
traceptives and Tricho- 
monal Infection.” 

Marian Block Ander- 
son ’54 was so enthusias- 
tic about her spring 1990 
ASOC-sponsored lecture 
that she offered to return 
this April for a full week 

Anderson to teach an EXCO course. 
The Economics Department accepted her 
proposal and sponsored her EXCO course, 
War Spending and the American Economy, 
1945-1990, in which 15 students enrolled. 
Marian received her M.A. degree in eco- 
nomic history at George Washington Uni- 
versity and in the ’60s, directed the seminar 


Williams-Stroud 


program on Congress and American policy 
tor the Friends’ Committee on National 
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Legislation. She also organized against the 
Vietnam war, worked with Michigan Clergy 
and Laity Concerned, and, as legislative di- 
rector of the Public Interest Research Group 
In Michigan, began serious research on em- 
ployment. She is director of Employment 
Research Associates. 

This year’s topic for the Human Sexual- 
ity Series, sponsored by Psychological Ser- 
vices and the Office of Chaplains, was Spiri- 
tuality, Sexuality, and Social Justice. Brother 
Roger-Michael Goodman ’68 was the fea- 
tured speaker for four April days of lectures, 
discussions, and informal 
interactions. The Oberlin 
music-history major, a 
friar in the Episcopalian 
Brotherhood of Saint Gre- 
gory, received an M.Mus. 
degree from Northwestern 
University and an M.Div. 

Goodman degree from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. While continuing his 
career as a concert harpsichordist and 
teacher, he is a pastoral counselor with spe- 
cial interests in adult incest survivors, les- 
bian/gay concerns about spirituality and sexu- 
ality, and the HIV community. 

Marc Canter ’80, founder of MacroMind, 
Inc., a manufacturer of multimedia software 
for business and education, was on campus 
three days in April. In addition to perform- 
ing video and music com-  [qPg 
positions at a TIMARA 
(Technology in Music and 
Related Arts) concert, 
Marc demonstrated his 
software as he spoke on 
multimedia technologies 
and educational and busi- ka 
ness opportunities. He led Canter 
hands-on sessions on multimedia hardware 
and software, illustrating advancements in 
computer graphics, animation, and music, 
and gave a presentation to computer-science 
students and faculty. Marc put together an 
independent major at Oberlin that combined 
his interest in music, media, and technology. 

Tom Wolanin ’65 made his annual trip 
to Oberlin in April to give Paul Dawson’s 
government class a glimpse of what really 
happens to legislation in Washington. 
Wolanin, staff director of the House Sub- 
committee on Post-secondary Education, 
talked about the reauthorization of the 
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Jean majored in music 


Higher Education Act, which initiates all 
student loan and grant programs, and the 
sub-committee’s efforts to 
make more money avail- 
able to low- and middle- 
income students. 

At the invitation of the 
student pro-choice group 
Marcia Peters ’87 visited 
campus in May to speak 

Wolanin to students and to dem- 
onstrate the cervical cap. Marcia is a woman’s 
health advocate with the Feminist Women’s 
Health Centre in Atlanta. She majored in 
history at Oberlin. 

Milton Stevens ’64, one of the con- 
servatory’s most distinguished graduates, is 
principal trombonist of the — 
National Symphony Or- 
chestra of Washington, 
D.C. He gave a master 
class in trombone in con- 
junction with the Trom- 
bone Reunion May 1-3. 
The trombone major 
graduated from Oberlin Pi Stevens 
Kappa Lambda, and received an M.Mus. 
degree at the University of Illinois and a 
D.M.A. degree at Boston University. 

As part of the Professional Development 
for Musicians course organized by Albert 
Hunt, assistant director of the Office of Ca- 
reer Development and Placement, Jack 
Russell 64, professor of music at the Col- 
lege of Wooster, and Jean Hasse ’81, owner 
of Visible Music and the U.S. and Canadian 
representative for the publishing company 
Faber Music Ltd, London, spoke to students 
on nonperformance musical careers. Jack ma- 
jored in organ at Oberlin, and received his 
M.Mus. degree from Boston University. He 
is the director of the a 
Wooster Chorus. A mem- 
ber of the 1964 Oberlin 
Choir, which toured the 
Soviet Union, Jack orga- 
nized the first Russian 
Choir Reunion in 1982. 


education at Oberlin and Hasse 
took graduate courses at Cleveland State 
University in music theory. She is a music 
copyist and composes as w ell as promotes 
and assists composers, conductors, and per- 


formers on behalf of Faber. —MWB 


McDevitt helps people find un- 
usual travel experiences. As part 
of her work she spent three 
weeks last summer in Cop- 
enhagen with 10 Danes, 10 
Lithuanians, and 10 U.S. citi- 
zens. A Pittsburgh resident for 
three years, Bette has six 
housemates. W In February Jack 
Misner was named general man- 
ager of PPG In- 
dustries’ Euro- 
pean fiberglass- 
sales, market- 
ing, and techni- 
cal services. 
Jack joined 
PPG in 1960 as Ee 
a sales repre- Misner 
sentative and, since 1984, had 
been general manager of the 
fiberglass plastic-reinforce- 
ments-business unit. Jack and 
his wife, Isabel, have moved to 
Hoogezand, Netherlands. 


4 95 5 Last March Zions- 


ville, Pa., resident Barbara 
Empie Greene 
received the 
Hillside School 
Service Award. 
Barbata is a 
founding board 
member and 
current presi- 
dent of the Greene 
board of Hillside School, 
which provides a program for 
elementary-age learning-dis- 


abled children. 


Irene V.. Frost, 
1956 


mother of Mary Elizabeth Frost 
Conant, Ada Fay Frost ’48, and 
Jack Veasman Frost ’49 and wife 
of the late Reuel B. Frost, 
Oberlin professor of geology, 
died Feb. 23, 1991, in Eugene, 
Oreg. W Last March Victor E. 
Ferrall, Jr., was named the ninth 
president of Beloit Coll. Victor, 
a communications-law expert, is 
former senior partner of Crowell 
& Moring, a Washington, D.C., 
law firm. W Last year ‘Trinity 
U. professor of music Andrew 
Mihalso delivered the university’s 
winter commencement address. 


1957 In April Johnnetta 
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Betsch Cole received North- 
western U.’s Alumni Merit 
Award, which the university 
annually presents to alumni 
who have distinguished them- 
selves in their professions. 
Johnnetta earned the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees in anthropology 
at Northwestern. W Last year 
clarinetist Elsa Ludewig-Verdehr 
toured Europe, the U.S., the 
U.S.S.R., and Korea with her 
group, the Verdehr Trio. The 
trio’s New York Tully Hall per- 
formance included work com- 
missioned from Oberlin trustee 
Gunther Schuller. 


i 960 Last February the 


Organ Historical Society pub- 
licized the release of In Praise 
of Humanity, a compact-disc re- 
cording of compositions by the 
late Calvin Hampton. Calvin 
died in 1984 of AIDS. ¥V 
Southern Methodist U. organ- 
ist and choirmaster Larry 
Palmer was one of three pro- 
fescOrs tO receive the 
university's 1990 University 
Lecture Series Author’s award. 
Larry, who is also professor of 
organ and harpsichord at 
Meadows Sch. of the Arts, re- 
ceived $500 for his book Harp- 
sichord in America, published by 
Indiana U. Press. 


i 96 : Associate Professor 
of Piano Kenneth Burky has 
completed his 
13th vear at 
Duquesne U., 
where he is al- 
so chair of the 
Piano Depart- 
ment and advi- 
sor and chair 3 
in the Perfor- Burky 
mance Department. Last year 
Ken gave two faculty recitals as 
well as solo programs at Mary- 
wood Coll. and West Virginia 
U. His wife, Louise, teaches at 
the Indiana U. of Pennsylvania 
Sch. of Business. Their son Bill 
graduated from Carnegie- 
Mellon U. last spring, and their 
son Chris is a fourth-year medi- 
cal student. W For the second 
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MAX BRAGADO DARMAN: 
A Spanish-American Hybrid 


Conducts in Madrid 
by Dan Whitman ’68 


ven as it twitches and strides through 
| Bote greatest cultural flowering of its 
history, Madrid does not go overstocked with 
individuals like Max Bragado Darman ’69. 
In 1983 he became principal conductor 
of Spain’s most vibrant chamber orchestra, 
the Orquesta de Camara 
Reina Sofia, so called 
after the Queen of Spain 
agreed to lend her name 
to the group. Compared 
sometimes to Orpheus 
in New York, the Reina 
Sofia plays with a simi- 
lar confident vitality. 
Recently, he was named 
musical director of the 
Symphony Orchestra of 
Castilla y Leon, in the 
Spanish city of Val- 
ladolid. Creating the new 
group from scratch, he is 
still looking for talent in 


thesUiS: Bragado Darman has been called “very 


rather than the number of people touched. 
Mr. [philosophy professor Norman] Care 
taught me this by making lectures better than 
any of the books in the syllabus, and so did 
Mr. [history professor Robert] Neil. When 
I perform Shostakovich, I can’t disassociate 
it from the history—and 
the approach to his- 
tory—Mr. Neil demon- 
strated.” 

One Madrid critic 
remarked that Bragado 
Darman’s performance 
of the opus 110 was the 
best the critic had ever 
heard. Bragado Darman 
cites his academic train- 
ing as a key to musical 
understanding. 

“I was marked,” says 
Bragado Darman of the 
12-year period he spent 
in the U.S. following his 


graduation from Oberlin 


I didn’t know Max Americanized,” but he says the characteriza~ © conservatory and, later, 
Bragado Darman in _ tion 1s “not true, as I’m totally Spanish. the University of 


1968, the year we over- But | am eclectic, and wasn’t interested in 


Michigan. “I saw musi- 


lapped at Oberlin. criticizing the U.S. just because it was in cians I’d known at 


‘Twenty-one years later, vogue to do so.” 
as I was packing to move 

to Madrid, mutual friends told me to look 
him up. 

The first of his concerts I heard included 
Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and 
Shostakovich’s dark Chamber Symphony 
op. 110A. From the start, the verve, fresh- 
ness, and serious approach of the orchestra 
under Bragado Darman’s direction evoked 
the special, one-time-only performances I 
remember hearing at Oberlin in the mid- 
1960s. 

“Respect is what I learned at Oberlin,” 
says Bragado Darman. “The concept is ob- 
vious, but I know of no other place where 
you can learn it as I did there. A lecture or 
performance can depend on its own beauty, 


Oberlin—phenomenal 
musicians—waiting on 
tables. I couldn’t bear it, so I formed the 
Classic Chamber Orchestra in New York.” 
The first of Bragado Darman’s four en- 
sembles, the Classic Chamber Orchestra 
was Inaugurated in 1981 at Alice Tully Hall, 
with funding from two Spanish ministries 
and the Hispanic Society of New York. 
Bragado Darman received the Spanish 
culture Ministry’s National Record Award 
for his recording of the group’s debut 
concert. Later he took the orchestra on 
tour. 

“I saw they were sounding fabulous, and 
were ready to travel. I couldn’t get backing, 
but the time was ripe. So I sold the house in 
Cleveland in order to fund the tour. | 
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thought, What the hell, I have to do it.” 

Bragado Darman had conducted young 
orchestras in the U.S. from 1970 to 1981, 
learning repertoire and producing perfor- 
mances no one expected of students. He was 
guest conductor with symphonies across the 
Midwest, and became director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music orchestras, where he 
stayed seven years. He also directed the or- 
chestras of Ohio State University. 

Late in 1981 he moved for a season to 
Spain’s Canary Islands with his American 
wife, Mary Young, and son, Julio (their 
daughter, Ilia, named after the heroine in 
Mozart’s Idomeneo, came along the next 
year). The move brought on Bragado 
Darman’s habit of continent-hopping: while 
maintaining his links with orchestras in the 
U.S., he paid an extended visit in 1982 as 
guest conductor for the Gran Canaria 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Voted in later as permanent conductor 
by the players, he stayed in Las Palmas—the 
islands’ port city, home of the orchestra— 
from 1984 to 1987. In February of 1987, 
coincidentally on the eve of a Spanish refer- 
endum on NATO membership, he sched- 
uled a performance in Las Palmas with a 
program of Copland, Gershwin, and Charles 
Ives. 

“I’ve been in disgrace ever since,” says 
Bragado Darman with a self-ironising smile. 
“Critics and orchestra managers said, ‘No 
more American music!’ I said, ‘Fine, then 
no more Russian music either.” 

From the start, Bragado Darman had 
brought controversy to his native Spain when 
he returned in 1981. “He likes to be the 
gadfly,” says one violinist in the Spanish 
National Symphony, an orchestra Bragado 


Carolyn Keefe, Professor of Pennsylvania 


Carolyn Berglund Keefe ’50 thinks teaching should be regarded as “the calling it 
really is.” Much of what is involved in teaching can’t be achieved only with money, 
she says, and seeing the profession as a mission would help improve it. 

This past fall Keefe, professor of speech communications at West Chester Univer- 
sity, fortified her credentials as an expert on the topic of education by being named 
the state of Pennsylvania’s Professor of the Year by the Council for the Advancement 


es 


and Support of Education. 

Seen as a caring person by her cur- 
rent and former students—“Thank you 
for taking me in as a stray puppy,” a 
former student recently wrote her— 
Keefe emphasizes caring aspects of 
speech communication. Public speaking 
is an art, she says, enhanced when speak- 
ers show they “care about what they’re 
doing and care about the audience.” 

Keefe’s zealous bent may have been 
cradled at Oberlin, where the religion 
major and speech minor was copastor 
(with husband Frederick Keefe °50, now 
4 retired minister) of the town’s Chris- 
tian Missionary Alliance Church during 


the couple’s senior year. Carolyn continued her twin educational interests after leav- 
ing Oberlin, earning an M.A. degree at Temple University in rhetoric and public 


address and another master’s degree 
the University of Pennsylvania, is in e 


published widely in journals and has sever 


forensic subjects. Up next on her writing 


intellectual attributes of speech-contest winners. 
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at Villanova in religion. Her Ed.D. degree, from 
ducational leadership. Over the years Keefe has 
al books to her credit on both religious and 
docket is a 20-year longitudinal study of the 


—LKG 


year in a row trumpeter John R. 
Harding adjudicated the Annual 
Provincial Jazz Festival, held last 
March in Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. The festival, in which 
John was also a guest soloist, 
was coordinated by John’s 
former student, Greg Way ’70. 
John is an associate professor of 
music and director of bands at 
U. North Carolina, Charlotte. 
¥v Last spring Western Michi- 
gan U. professor 
of mathematics 
and statistics 
Arthur White 
was one of eight 
faculty members 
to receive the 
university's 
$2500 Teaching White 
Excellence Award. W Jeanine 
Hayes Zenge teaches full time 
in North Carolina’s Chapel 
Hill-Carrboro school system. 
Jeanine and her husband, 
Michael Zenge ’62, live in 
Chapel Hill, where she directs 
the city’s three junior and se- 
nior high-school orchestras. 


1962 Portland String 


Quartet violist Julia Adams and 
mezzo-soprano and violist Rita 
Noel-Martin ’63, members of 
the Alto Trio, collaborated on 
a recital for voice, viola, and pi- 
ano held in February at 
Bowdoin Coll. W New York 
City artist Alice Dalton Brown’s 
work was exhibited last March 
at the Fischbach Gallery. V 
Cottonwood Hill Publishing 
Co. president Stephen Calvert 
has compiled, edited, and pub- 
lished his great-great-grand- 
father’s journal. Jared Fox’s 
Memmorandom: Kept from 
Dellton, Sauk County, Wisconsin 
Toward California and Oregon, 
1852-1854 is Fox’s account of 
his 28-month journey from 
Wisconsin to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. Stephen lives in Benton, 
Wis. W Concord, Mass., resi- 
dent Sarah Tyler Ismail is chair 
of the Foreign Language Dept. 
and teaches French at Concord 
Academy, where her 16-year- 
old daughter will be a senior in 
the fall. W Margie Evans Miller 
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has moved from Chesterton to 
Hammond, Ind., where her hus- 
band, Lloyd, was named associ- 
ate pastor of the First United 
Methodist Church in May 1990. 
Margie continues to teach 
Spanish at Chesterton H.S. The 
couple has three grown daugh- 
ters. W Last April Washington, 
D.C., attorney Frank Parker 
received the Mississippi Histori- 
cal Society’s McLemore Prize 
for his book Black Votes Count: 
Political Empowerment in Missis- 
sippi after 1965. The prize is 
awarded to the best scholarly 
book on a Mississippi-history 
topic published during the pre- 
vious year. W After 15 years of 
active duty, Douglas Soderdahl 
has joined the Army Reserves. 
He lives near Waikiki in Kailua, 
Hawaii, with his wife of 27 
years, Nancy, and works as a 
urologist at the Honolulu Medi- 
cal Group. Two of their three 
children are married; the 
youngest is a college sopho- 
more. W U. North Carolina 
professor of piano Michael 
Zenge has completed a three- 
year term as the chair of the 
university's Division of Fine 
Arts. Last year he was named 
to a Bowman and Gordon Gray 
Professorship, and he has given 
concerts and masterclasses 
throughout the country. 
Michael and his wife, Jeanine 
Hayes Zenge 61, live in Chapel 
Hill. 


a 96 3 Dames & Moore, a 


Denver engineering firm, has 
named Frank Anderson head of 
its geosciences division. Frank 
works on mining-reclamation 
and hazardous-waste cleanup 
projects. Frank’s wife, Diane 
Rydell Andersen ’64, has stayed 
behind in Reston, Va., to sell 
their house. W Marianne Carroll 
Boich and her partner operate 
the Sunshine School for Dogs 
in Phoenix, Ariz. Exclusively for 
puppies, the school emphasizes 
managing a dog in an urban set- 
ting. W Organist David Britton’s 
fourth recording for the Delos 
label, Organo Deco: Sophisticated 
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The day after Bragado Darman signed a contract with the Symphony Orchestra of Castilla y Leon, he and auth 


Dan Whitman chatted about the future. 


Darman has guest conducted to critical ac- 
claim but never aspired to direct perma- 
nently. “He is one of our best musicians, 
though,” the violinist adds, reflecting feel- 
ings of musicians and critics in the Spanish 
capital. 

Aside from his long-standing marriage 
with Mary Young, Bragado Darman sees his 
relation to the U.S. as one based on grati- 
tude for his Oberlin years. 

“They gave me the scholarship backing, 
the training. What did they expect in re- 
turn? Nothing. In fact, my own experience 
has been lived by others, but they don’t seem 
to have the same feeling.” 

For Bragado Darman, America is a place 
of self-criticism, a quality he admires and 
sees as the indispensable stuff of progress. 
“No one has criticized themselves better than 
Americans. Anyone who doesn’t see that is 
blind.” 

And yet, after 15 years in the U.S. he sees 
himself as the outsider looking in—as he 
does even with his native Spain. 

“I think the world is my home. When I 
travel I don’t miss my bed; I sleep well 
wherever I am.” 


Travel is an inseparable aspect of 


Bragado Darman’s work. A typical month 


or 


may take him to Andalucia or Valencia on 
tour with the Orquesta de Camara Reina 
Sofia, to Poland as guest conductor, and to 
Frankfurt, where he visits with the Con- 
certo Grosso ensemble four or five times a 
year. He took the Concerto Grosso to the 
opening concert at the Israel Festival of 
1988. He has also guest conducted the 
London Symphony, and directed the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra in Madrid. 

Bragado Darman believes that a deep 
musical sense runs in the Spanish national 
temperament, putting Spain closer to the 
center of the classical music tradition than 
people sometimes think. 

“Spaniards have a sense of beauty, and 
they do have a deep sense of music, though 
the formal training here has been tradi- 
tionally weak—mechanical and out-dated. 
For years it was solfége, solfége, with no 
real orchestral training for the players. It 
was amazing anyone ever became as great 
an artist as Alicia de la Rocha. 

“Before, no respectable family would want 
its son or daughter to become a musician. 
But now, that’s changing. People used to 
say you could be a good professional—a 
medical doctor, a lawyer—but in order to 
be a musician you had to be a genius. That, 
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too, is changing, but it’s an attitude we still 
need to fight against.” 

The Zarzuela? “The Zarzuela, Gilbert and 
Sullivan . . . I like whatever is done well. 
The Zarzuela is as good in its home country 
as Johann Strauss is in his.” 

Bragado Darman’s stake in the creative 
process: “I had a happy childhood and, now, 
a solid family. I leave the tempestuous parts 
of myself for my work.” 

The effect he seeks to produce on his 
audience: “I try to touch one in every way. I 
conduct each concert as if it were my last.” 

Bragado Darman hopes to send his two 
children to the U.S. to college one day—to 
Oberlin, if all goes well. Just seeing an old 
classmate, he says, gives him a shot in the 


arm, reminds him of the green lawns and 
open porches of northern Ohio, and the fe- 
brile work that went on away from the mag- 
nifying glass of the New York and Madrid 
audiences. 

In coming months and years, Bragado 
Darman plans more Mozart for the 
bicentenary of the composer’s death. With 
some luck and a bit of funding, he also in- 
tends to bring American music to Spain, and 
Spanish music to America, during the 
quincentennial celebration in 1992 of the 
European discovery of the Americas. 


DAN WHITMAN ss press officer at the 
U.S. Embassy in Madrid. 


AN INVITATION TO THE LESBIAN/GAY/BISEXUAL REUNION 


Historical Peek-a-Boo 
By Gareth Fenley ‘83 


n my bedroom is an archive labeled THE 
if BOX. Yesterday I dug it out from under 
my laundry, sliced the strapping-tape seal, 
and sifted the contents, looking for an auto- 
biography I wrote in ninth grade. Out floated 
this typewritten scrap: 

“On February 17, 1982, the Admissions 
Committee voted to investigate the possibil- 
ity of deleting the words ‘sexual orientation’ 
from the non-discrimination statement 
printed in all Oberlin publications that go 
off campus. Two days later, acting president 
Powell advised the committee that the words 
would stay.” 

What happened during those two days? 
Who talked to Powell? The scrap doesn’t 
say. 

Recovering the history of lesbian, gay, and 
bisexual persons and issues at Oberlin is a 
tease of glimpses, glances, and guesses. His- 
torical peek-a-boo will become a group ex- 
perience at the first Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual 
Reunion, October 11-13. 

On Friday night, several professors will 
present their views and research on the sub- 
ject, including the suppressed evidence that 
aluminum-refiner Charles Martin Hall was 
gay. Saturday morning, alumni will weave 
an oral history as, with our classmates, we 
tape-record our memories. The tapes will 
be transcribed into a book, to be distributed 
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to our members and archived at the Col- 
lege. 

Saturday afternoon we'll ride the cutting 
edge of history: hearing a report from the 
campus L/G/B Concerns Committee about 
recent developments on campus and pros- 
pects for the future. An evening memorial 
service in Fairchild Chapel will commemo- 
rate our dear friends, living and dead, af- 
fected by AIDS. We'll close the night with a 
dance (the men are calling it a “Cotillion 
Ball”) at Talcott Hall. 

Wendy Levy ’82 promises to spring an 
original musical theater presentation on us 
sometime over the weekend, and we'll host 
students, faculty, and ourselves at several re- 
ceptions and meals. 

In August, a complete program schedule 
and registration kit will be mailed to every- 
one on the mailing list of the Oberlin Les- 
bian, Gay, and Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA) 
affiliate group. If you’ve never received a 
mailing from OLGBA but would like to, 
please write to the Alumni Association and 
request placement on this confidential list. 
And be sure to reserve October 11-13 for 


some group peek-a-boo. 


GARETH FENLEY, 4 free-lance writer, is 


a member of the Steering Committee of Lesbian, 
Gay, and Bisexual Alumni. 


American Organ Music circa 
1915-1950, was recorded last 
June at Denver’s St. John’s Ca- 
thedral. David performed the 
recording’s selections on the 
cathedral’s nearly original 1938 
Kimball organ. W Last March 
former Colo- TED, 
rado Coll. vice- 
president of de- 
velopment and 
college relations 
Richard D. 
Chamberlain 
was named vice- . 
president for 


Chamberlain 
development at U. Texas 


Southwestern Medical Center at 


Dallas. WY Boston Coll. profes- 
sor of nursing Joellen W. Beck 
Hawkins has finished her 11th 
year on the college faculty and 
published her 22nd book. 
Joellen lives in Auburndale, 
Mass. W Before moving re- 
cently to Grenada, Miss., 
George Spivey Kent, Jr., lived 
20 years in New York City, 
where he worked as a profes- 
sional chorister and church 
singer. Last fall George gave a 
recital in Grenada. W Last year 
both the Vocal Arts Ensemble 
of Cincinnati and the Vienna 
Conservatory Chorus and Or- 
chestra performed Paul Alan 
Levi's Mark Twain Suite. This 
past February Boston’s Pro Arte 
Chamber Orchestra performed 
Paul’s Transformations of the 
Heart. His work is also featured 
on the P.B.S. cooking shows 
featuring Madeleine Kammen 
and Pierre Braney. Pau « 
daughter, Rebecca, is a junior 
English major at McGill U. ¥ 
David Lundy is a physician at 
Central Washington U. Health 
Center and teaches paramedics 
at the university. In January 
1989 David had quadruple car- 
diac bypass surgery, from which 
he has recovered well, although 
he has less energy, he says. 
David has had insulin-depen- 
dent diabetes 20 years. W Boul- 
der, Colo., resident Gail Griffith 
Lyons has coauthored Buyer 
Agency: Your Competitive Edge in 
Real Estate, which has been pub- 
lished by Dearborn Financial 
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Publishing. She owns a real-es- 
tate brokerage, Boulder Real- 
Estate Services, Inc., and speaks 
throughout the country on the 
practice of buyer agency/repre- 
sentation. W In February Se- 
attle resident Ken Mostow was 
expecting the birth of his sec- 
ond child. His son Charlie is 
two and a half years old. Chuck 
Adams and his son, John, are 
Ken and Charlie’s playmates, 
says Ken. Both Ken and Pete 
Guest still play soccer, and Ken 
broke his leg while doing so last 
November. VW In July Charles 
T. Snowdon was named John T. 
Emlen Professor of Psychology 
and Zoology at U. Wisconsin, 
Madison. Charles is president of 
the Animal Behavior Society 
and a member of the National 
Science Foundation’s animal 
learning and behavior panel. He 
was editor of Animal Behaviour 
from 1985 to 1988, when he 
passed the responsibility to Lee 
Drickamer ’67. Charles says the 
greatest joy of living in Madi- 
son is singing in the city’s cho- 
ral union with 
Robert Foun- 
tain 65. W The 
Arizona Daily 
Sun has named 
Harold Weller 
the 1990 Flag- 
staff Citizen of 
the Year. Har- Weller 
old is musical director and gen- 
eral manager of the Flagstaff 


Symphony. 


1964 Reston, Va., resi- 


dent Diane Rydell Anderson has 
been working at Dulles Inter- 
national airport for TWA. 
Dina’s husband, Frank Ander- 
son ’63, has accepted a position 
with the Denver engineering 
firm Dames & Moore, and she 
has stayed behind to sell their 
Virginia home. W U. Illinois 
teacher of musicology Robert 
Stephen Blum has written 
Ethnomusicology and Modern 
Music History, recently pub- 
lished by U. Illinois Press. W 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
professor of biology Carl N. 
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Father and Daughter Wincenc: 
United on Stage and in Spirit 


wenty-seven years ago world-renowned 

flutist Carol Wincenc ’71 made her solo 
debut with the Amherst Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of her father, Joseph 
Wincenc °37. Last April Carol and Joseph 
again shared the stage in celebrating the 
orchestra’s 45th anniversary. Joseph, who 
founded the orchestra in 1946, is the long- 
est-standing founder, music director, and 
conductor of an American community or- 
chestra. 

“That is no small 
achievement, and I am very 
proud to be have been his 
soloist on that happy oc- 
casion,” says Carol. 

The standing-room au- 
dience was treated to a 
program that featured 
Mozart’s Concerto in G 
for Flute and Orchestra. 
“Graceful and gracious in 
both appearance and per- 
formance, 9 40 » OMs: 
Wincenc played with out- 


standing clarity and articu- Joseph 


lation,” wrote Buffalo News 

music critic Lynna Sedlak. Of the orchestra 
she wrote, “Dr. Wincenc had the ensemble 
Mozcartian in spirit and shape.” 

Joseph, a violinist, is also founder, con- 
ductor, and musical director of the Orchard 
Park (New York) Symphony, which com- 
pleted its 42nd season this year. A frequent 
guest conductor with the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, where he was concertmas- 
ter and associate conductor for several years 
early in his career, he is also conductor and 
music director of the Clarence (New York) 
Summer Music Festival. 

Joseph waived a professional-music career 
to teach, first at Amherst Central High 
School and later at State University of New 
York, Buffalo, where he retired as a profes- 
sor of music after more than 30 years as a 
music educator. In 1978 he was named Dis- 
tinguished ‘Teaching Professor by the uni- 
versity. 

Since capturing first place in the 1978 
Naumburg Solo Flute Competition, Carol’s 
career has been soaring. Committed to ex- 


panding the repertoire and popularity of the 
solo flute, she has in the past four seasons 
premiered six concerti written for her. 
Among these is two-time Oberlin artist-in- 
residence Lukas Foss’s A Renaissance Con- 
certo for Flute and Orchestra, which Carol re- 
cently performed for the 40th time. Her 
former classmate Christopher Rouse ’71 is 
writing a flute concerto for her that she plans 
to premiere in the 1994-95 season. In 1985 

EE she founded and was ar- 
tistic director of the first 
International Flute Festi- 
val, translating her fasci- 
nation with the flute and 
its related family of instru- 
ments into a successful an- 
nual event that attracts 
such diverse stars as jazz 
flutist Herbie Mann and 
Rumanian pan-pipe player 
Syrinx. 

A frequent guest of ma- 
jor orchestras and festivals, 
Carol is also active in the 
and Carol Wincenc recording studio. Her nu- 

merous recordings include 
the Foss piece on New World Records and 
the complete Mozart flute quartets with the 
Emerson String Quartet on Deutche 
Grammophon. 

Carol inherited more than talent and love 
of music from Joseph; she acquired his zeal 
for putting the joy of music within the reach 
of everyone. A member of the artist faculty 
at the Juilliard School of Music and a pro- 
fessor at the Indiana University School of 
Music, she is a member of Chamber Music 
America’s (CMA) board and its education 
committee. 

Her keynote address at the CMA 
conference’s Performer-as-Educator day, 
held last January in New York City, was an 
effort, she says, to urge performers to “give 
back to music” by becoming involved in edu- 
cation. Joseph’s influence is apparent in 
Carol’s dedication to expanding musical au- 
diences and her support of music education. 
“It’s second nature to me,” she says. “I re- 
member how my father did it when I was a 


little girl.” —CN 


Bs 
Pratt 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


FACULTY Richard Kapuscinski, May 17, 
1991, in Oberlin. He taught violoncello at 
Oberlin from 1967 to 1987, when he was 
nemed professor emeritus of violoncello. His 
Memorial Minute will appear in a future is- 


sue of the OAM. 


STAFF Maude Bowman Warner, Apr. 8, 
1991, in San Jose, Calif., at age 102. She 
came to Oberlin in 1923 on a furlough from 
Taigu, Shansi, China, where she and her 
husband, Frank Warner ’16, had been mis- 
sionaries. Mrs. Warner taught English and 
was dean of girls in the Oberlin public 
schools. She retired in 1947, when she be- 
came house director of two College dormi- 
tories, May Cottage and Grey Gables, a po- 
sition she held until 1952. She later moved 
to Los Angeles, where she was director of 
residences at U. Southern California. After 
her retirement she moved to Claremont, 
Calif. Her husband preceded her in death. 
Survivors include a son, Bradford Warner 
50; two daughters, Jean Warner Eaton 36 
and Constance Warner Regli ’39; 13 grand- 
children; 12 great-grandchildren; and a niece, 
Marjorie Lagemann Snodgrass ’50. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Harry James Young 34 B.D., Jan. 23, 1991, 
in Mt. Gilead, Ohio. Born Nov. 27, 1897, 
in Morgan County, Ohio, he earned a B.A. 
degree at Ashland Coll. and an M.Div. de- 
gree at Vanderbilt U. Mr. Young was a 
United Methodist Church minister 52 years, 
retiring in 1970. He had been a member of 
the Free and Accepted Masons. His wife, 
Edna, preceded him in death. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, a daughter, eight grandchil- 
dren, two step-grandchildren, nine great- 
grandchildren, a step-great-grandchild, and 
a brother. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Mary McDonald Ash ’27, Feb. 11, 1991, 


in Indianapolis, Ind., at age 87. She had been 
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a volunteer with the Marion County Mental 
Health Assoc. Mrs. Ash was preceded in 
death by her husband, William. Survivors 
include a daughter, two sons, and five 
grandchildren. 


19|3 Helen Brickett Sterns, Feb. 25, 
1991, in Sylvania, Ohio, after a brief illness 
at age 101. She taught English at Oberlin 
H.S. and in Cohasset, Mass., before pursu- 
ing graduate studies at Columbia U. Mrs. 
Sterns wrote travel and biography articles 
for journals and, in the 1950s, was a sorority 
and fraternity housemother at St. Lawrence 
U. and Ohio State U. Her husband, 
Frederick, preceded her in death. Survivors 
include a son, a daughter, three grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


1915 Marcia Edgerton Bailey, Feb. 20, 
1991, in Orono, Maine, where she had lived 
71 years. Born June 25, 1893, in Negaunee, 
Mich., she taught English and physical edu- 
cation in Michigan and Iowa before moving 
to Orono. She was an amateur artist; her 
paintings had been exhibited in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Florida. Mrs. 
Bailey was a member of the Bangor Art So- 
ciety and several civic organizations. Her 
husband, Mark, predeceased her. Survivors 
include three cousins. 


| 9 | 6 Leonard Parker Bennett, Apr. 15, 
1991, of pneumonia in Dunedin, Fla., where 
he had lived 21 years. Born May 25, 1894, 
in Nashville, Tenn., he was raised in Oberlin. 
In 1928 he became editor and publisher 
of the Maumee, Ohio, newspaper, Maumee 
Valley News, a position he held 31 years. Mr. 
Bennett was a past president of the Class of 
1916, served as an alumni admissions repre- 
sentative, and was a member of the JFO 
Society. He was preceded in death by his 
first wife, Margaret Dewey Bennett ’15; his 
father, Henry Stanley Bennett, Class of 1864; 
and his daughter, Jane Bennett Winship 


McDaniel has been appointed 
Benedict Distinguished Visit- 
ing Professor of Biology at 
Carleton Coll. 
V Bobbie Joan 
Korosy Saxton |, 
received the 
Andrews 
School Alum- | 
nae Assoc.’s [/ 
1991 Distin- ! 
guished Alumna Saxton 
Award last February. Joan, a 
kidney specialist, has a private 
medical practice in San Fran- 
cisco. 


i 965 Former World 


Bank senior population advisor 
Steven W. Sinding has been 
named director of population 
sciences at the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s International Pro- 
gram to Support Science-Based 
Development. 


1966 Last. April. -G. 


Burton and Susan Crissey 
Harbison became grandparents 
when Megan Ashley Harbison 
was born to their son, David, 
and his wife. Their daughter, 
Liz, graduated from Baldwin- 
Wallace Coll. in June. Burton 
and Susan’s 25th wedding an- 
niversary was July 23, 1991. 
They live in Syracuse, N.Y. 


1967 witiam E. Anderson 


received an M.L.S. degree from 
Kent State U. in August 1990. 
He moved to Columbus the fol- 
lowing March and is working 
at the Columbus Metropolitan 
Library as a librarian selecting 
music recordings for the library 
system. W Regis Coll. associate 
professor of biology Joan 
Loveday Betz teaches microbi- 
ology and molecular biology. 
After years as a research faculty 
member at U. Colorado Medi- 
cal Sch., Joan is enjoying her 
new position in a liberal-arts 
college, she says. W Los Ange- 
les resident W. Alan Buster 
teaches English in a girls’ school 
that recently went co-ed by 
merging with a nearby boys’ 
school. His 18-year-old son is 
a ballet dancer in New York, 
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and his 10-year-old daughter 
has renounced dresses, says 
Alan. W Rebecca Tufts Cardwell 
lives in Atlanta with her archi- 
tect husband, Jim, and their 
sons, 12-year-old Ben and 6- 
year-old Mark. Phone: (404) 
664-8755. W Merry Foxworth 
has resumed her maiden name 
and moved to Brockton, Mass. 
Besides being a private piano 
teacher and organist for Christ 
Episcopal Church, Merry is ac- 
companist for a local Christian- 
singing group, the Harbour 
Choral Arts Society, and a pri- 
vate voice studio. The Taunton, 
Mass., Daily Gazette recently 
published a story about her. 
Merry has three daughters, 
Esther, 14; Stephanie, 13; and 
Christina, 6. Their address: 17 
Trudy Terrace, Brockton, MA 
02401. Phone: (508) 584-9625. 
Vv Emily Louise Kurtz was born 
April 7, 1991, to Karl Kurtz and 
Janet Beardsley. W Durham, 
N.C., resident Jane Lynch is a 
self-employed musician. She 
provides music for a Catholic 
and an Episcopal church, ac- 
companies the Durham Civic 
Choral Society, and gives pri- 
vate piano lessons. W Brookline, 
Mass., resident Peter Miller 
combines his computer work 
with social activism. He directs 
the Somerville Community 
Computing Center and Brook- 
line’s Even Start Family Lit- 
eracy Computer Program, and 
coordinates a computer-literacy 
program for Boston’s homeless. 
He also works with the Boston 
Computer Society’s nonprofit 
assistance program and edits its 
newsletter, Impact. Peter’s wife, 
Karen, is a school nurse, and 
their children, Jed and Sarah, 
attend Brookline H.S. W Obo- 
ist Sara Watkins Shirley-Quirk 
and the Amadeus Quartet re- 
corded a compact disc of 
Mozart chamber music that was 
released last March. Sara lives 
in London and Washington, 
D.C., with her husband, John 
Shirley-Quirk, and their three 
children. W Lynne Tucker has 
moved to Oberlin and is work 
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Losses Continued... 


Weston ’46. Survivors include his wife, 
Eleanor; two sons, Frederick Bennett 37 
and Henry Bennett ’42; nine grandchildren; 
and nine great-grandchildren. 


Philip Mitchell Niederauer, Jan. 1, 1991, 
in Bryan, Ohio, where he was born Oct. 2, 
1893. He earned an associate’s degree in 
business at U. Wisconsin, Madison. After 
serving in the navy during World War I, 
Mr. Niederauer joined the First National 
Bank in Bryan as an assistant cashier and 
was subsequently named vice-president and 
a member of the board. His wife, Mildred, 
preceded him in death. Survivors include a 
niece, a grandnephew, and a grandniece. 


1918 Lulu Guiney Mahood, Nov. 25, 
1990, at her home in Keene, N.H., after a 
long illness. Born July 16, 1898, in Sioux 
City, Iowa, she made her home in 
Maplewood, N.Y., before moving to Keene 
in 1970. Mrs. Mahood had taught at the 
Juilliard Sch. of Music, Columbia U. 
Teachers’ Coll., and Summit (N,J.) H.S. 
Her husband, Herbert, predeceased her. 
Survivors include a daughter and two 


grandchildren. 


1923 Marion Downing Andrews, May 
11, 1991, in Lakeland, Fla., where she had 
lived 23 years. Born Feb. 13, 1902, in Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., she taught school in New 
London, Ohio, before earning an M.A. de- 
gree in English at Radcliffe Coll. She 
married George Harold Andrews ’23 in 
1924 and, after raising her family, taught 
at Berea Coll., specializing in remedial Eng- 
lish. Six generations of Mrs. Andrews’s 
family—more than 30 people—have at- 
tended Oberlin. She was preceded in death 
by her parents, Mary Emeline Tenney and 
Marshall Ware Downing, both Class of 
1894; a grandmother, Frances Delia 
Andrews, Class of 1863; and a great-grand- 
mother, Delia Fenn, Class of 1841. Survi- 
vors include her husband; two sons, Charles 
Andrews 747 and George Harold Andrews, 


Jr. °54; seven grandchildren, including 


Christopher Andrews ’90; six great-grand- 
children; a brother, Richard Downing 35: 
and two sisters, Frances Downing ’25 and 
Elizabeth Downing Larabee 31. 


Gladis Storm Berry, Jan. 8, 1991, in Chi- 
cago. Born Sept. 10, 1902, in Oberlin, she 
earned an M.A. degree in education at U. 
Pittsburgh, a B.E. degree at Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Coll., an M.A. degree in Spanish and 
French at Loyola U., and an M.L.S. degree 
at Illinois State U. Ms. Berry taught Latin 
and French in schools in Delaware, Mis- 
sourl, North Carolina, and West Virginia 
before moving to Chicago in the mid 1930s. 
She was a social worker with the Chicago 
Relief Admin., a teacher and librarian in the 
Chicago public schools, and a self-employed 
lecturer. A member of Oberlin’s JFO Soci- 
ety and an alumni career counselor, she re- 
ceived the Chicago Children’s Reading- 
Round Award in 1972. She was preceded in 
death by her first husband, Crawford 
Robinson; her fourth husband, Edward 
O’ Toole; her only child, Treasure Robinson; 
and a brother, Edwin Berry 7°36. Survivors 
include a sister. 


Harriet Howe Greene, Feb. 4, 1991, in 
Needham, Mass. Born June 23, 1900, in 
Asheville, N.C., she earned a B.A. degree in 
chemistry at Smith Coll. before earning an 
M.A. degree at Oberlin. Mrs. Greene taught 
in Boston and Cambridge schools before 
joining the faculty at Pine Manor Junior Coll. 
in 1942. She was chair of the Science De- 
partment until her retirement in 1967. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, William; two 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


Helen Lacey Haskell, Mar. 24, 1991, after 
a long illness in New York, N.Y. Born Dec. 
27, 1900, she studied at Columbia U. Teach- 
ers’ Coll. and taught in Missouri and New 
York schools. In 1928 she was named direc- 
tor of New York City’s Camp Treetops and 
North Country Sch., a position she held until 
her retirement in 1970. Active in New York 
alumni organizations, Mrs. Lacey was agent 
for the Class of 1923 in 1978, 1979, and 
1982. She was class president from 1973 to 
1977. She was a member of several educa- 
tion, camping, and civic organizations, in- 
cluding the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the Girl Scouts, and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Douglas Haskell ’29, and a brother- 
in-law, Edward Haskell °28. Survivors in- 
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clude a sister, Lenore Lacey Clark ’28, and a 
sister-in-law, Eldora Haskell Spiegelberg ’38. 


1924 Margaret Rees Mandel, Jan. 30, 
1991, of a heart ailment at her home in 
Washington, D.C. Born Oct. 17, 1901, she 
studied at Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Reserve U.) and in 1950 earned an 
M.A. degree in human relations at New York 
U. Mrs. Mandel worked for the Cleveland 
Children’s Bureau and the Girl’s Social 
League in New York before joining the New 
York City Department of Education’s Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance in 1936. She moved 
to Washington, D.C., after her 1955 retire- 
ment from the bureau. Her husband, Ben- 
jamin, preceded her in death. 


1925 Mary Louise Ela, Feb. 17, 1991, in 
Madison, Wisc., at age 88. An English and 
art major at Oberlin, she studied at the 
Chicago Art Inst. and in Europe. Ms. Ela 
was a faculty member at Carleton Coll. 
seven years, taking a leave of absence in 
1933 to teach design at Oberlin. In 1935 
she joined Berea Coll., where she was chair 
of the art department and director of art 
interests for Berea and its allied schools 
until her retirement in 1950. She was a 
partner in the family’s Rochester, Wisc., 
orchard 30 years. She was preceded in death 
by her mother, Louise Burgess Ela, Class 
of 1894; two brothers, G. Burgess Ela ’26 
and Ben Ela 734; and a sister. Survivors 
include two sisters, Jeanette Ela Sawyer ’22 
and Adelaide Ela Willard 734, and 13 nieces 
and nephews, including Mark Willard °65 
and Bob Willard ’70. 


Kathryn Kleinhans McCoy, Nov. 27, 
1990, in Baltimore after a long illness. 
Born Feb. 2, 1902, in Lacarne, Ohio, she 
married Robert McCoy in 1925 and moved 
to Baltimore. Mrs. McCoy worked as a de- 
partment-store supervisor from 1943 to 
1954. In 1964 she moved to Columbia, Md., 
where she worked as a cashier until her re- 
tirement in 1981. Survivors include a son, 
two grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, 
and two sisters. 


Lois Evelyn TeWinkel, March 11, 1991, 
after a long illness, in Northampton, Mass. 
Born Aug. 31, 1903, in Bellaire, Ohio, she 
earned the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Co- 
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lumbia U. A marine biologist, she taught at 
New York U., Barnard Coll., and Columbia 
U. Summer Sch. before joining Smith Coll. 
as an instructor in zoology in 1933. She was 
named professor in 1952 and chaired the 
Department of Zoology from 1952 to 1955. 
In 1968 she was named professor emeritus 
of biological sciences. Ms. TeWinkel was a 
fellow of the American Assoc. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a member of sev- 
eral other professional organizations. Survi- 
vors include two brothers, a sister, and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 


1926 Barbara Dodge Borland, Feb. 11, 
1991, of an abdominal aneurysm in Salisbury, 
Conn. She was 87 years old. In 1930 she 
moved to New York, N.Y., where she 
worked as a free-lance editor and writing 
consultant until her marriage in 1945, when 
she moved to Connecticut. She published a 
novel and a volume of gardening sugges- 
tions and wrote a garden column for the 
Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Eagle. She and her 
late husband, Harold, coauthored numerous 
short stories, novellas, and articles. Survi- 
vors include a daughter, a stepson, and two 
grandchildren. 


Doris Smith Hoskins, Mar. 2, 1991, of 
Parkinson’s disease in Trenton, Mich. She 
was born Feb. 28, 1903, in Litchfield, Minn. 
For eight years before her marriage Mrs. 
Hoskins taught physical education in De- 
troit. Her husband, William, preceded her 
in death. Survivors include a daughter and a 
son. 


Lillian Sample Megerth, Aug. 2, 1990, in 
Missoula, Mont., after a long illness. Born 
Jan. 24, 1905, in Glendive, Mont., she had 
volunteered with the Red Cross and, for nine 
years, was choir director of Missoula’s Uni- 
versity Congregational Church. Survivors 
include her husband of 63 years, Frederic 
Clarence Megerth ’25, and two sons. 


Edna Day Potter, June 28, 1990, in Pitts- 
burgh. She was born Aug. 1, 1904, in Chi- 
cago. She worked as a substitute teacher in 
Mishawaka, Ind., until her 1928 marriage to 
Clifford Potter ’26. Mrs. Potter was active 
in Pittsburgh-area alumni organizations and 
worked on the special gifts committee and 
the science-conservatory building-fund cam- 


ing in research at the Cleveland 


Clinic. 


1968 bor the past three 


years Ann Finkel has been the 
afternoon teacher of a second- 
grade class in British Colum- 
bia. She and her lover of 20 
years, Gordon Switzer, collabo- 
rated on a translation, which 
Ann calls eccentric and 
Canadianized, of a 14th-century 
Japanese text. Idle Jottings, Zen 
Reflections from the Tsure-zure 
Gusa of Yoshida Kenko has been 
published in England by Empty 
Circle Press: VY Orsani: 
Michael Murray and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra have 


recorded Michael Murray: The 


Organ in Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, a compact disc on the 


Telarc label. 


1969 Givit-rights litigator 


J. Kenneth L. Morse is a super- 
vising trial attorney with the 
Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission’s Baltimore 
District office. Ken lives in 
Bethesda with his wife, Lonni 
Millman, and their children, 10- 
year-old Michael and 1-year-old 
Meagan. 


i 970 U. California, Ber- 


keley, Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese faculty member 
Emilie Bergmann is coauthor of 
Women, Culture, and Politics in 
Latin America, published last 
year by U. California Press. W 
Last March former Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund senior li- 
brarian Eleanor Frierson was 
appointed chief of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office’s central li- 
brary and documentation 
branch in Washington, D.C. 
Eleanor lives in Dickerson, Md. 
V Jeffrey Nunemacher has been 
promoted from associate profes- 
sor to full professor of math- 
ematics at Ohio Wesleyan U. 
He joined the university faculty 
in 1985. W Pomona Coll. asso- 
ciate professor of music and col- 
lege organist William Peterson’s 
performance of Tournemire’s 
Symphonie sacrée pour orgue was 
broadcast in November on 
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“Pipe Dreams,” a National Pub- 
lic Radio weekly program. V 
After 20 years abroad Janie Rees- 
Miller has moved back to the 
U.S. A New York state certi- 
fied archaeologist, Janie works 
for a private company and as a 
part-time English teacher at 


Adelphi U. 


i 97 | Deborah Lubar has 


been promoted from assistant 
to associate professor of the- 
atre at Smith Coll., whose fac- 
alty she joined in 19383. V 
Christine H. Perdue married 
Tarner §, Smith, Jr., Mar. 2, 
1991, in Upperville, Va. Chris- 
tine and Turner will divide 
their time between homes in 
Brussels, Belgium, and 
Middleburg, Va. 


i 972 Oberlin Coll. asso- 


ciate professor of psychology 
William Friedman has written 
About Time: Inventing the 
Fourth Dimension, which has 
been published by M.I.T. 
Press. W New York City psy- 
chotherapist Dennis Haseley has 
written a children’s book, Shad- 
ows, which was published last 
spring by Farrar, Strauss & 
Giroux. Dennis’s wife, Claudia, 
is also a psychotherapist. W 
Organist Ray Urwin accompa- 
nied the ordination service of 
the Los Angeles Episcopal 
diocese’s new Suffragan 
Bishop. Ray also composed a 
piece for the occasion that was 
performed by the choir, brass, 
and timpani. The choir also 
performed an anthem written 
by David Hurd ’71. Ray, St. 
Francis Episcopal Church di- 
rector of music, has been ap- 
pointed to the Los Angeles 
diocese’s commission on lit- 
urgy and music. 


1973 Last April Emory 


U. organist Timothy Albrecht 
and his wife, Tamara, per- 
formed a duo-organ recital at 
the university. Also during the 
spring, Timothy performed a 
benefit concert in Wooster, 
Ohio, for Habitat for Human- 
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paign. She was preceded in death by her 
husband and two brothers, Stephen Day 
25 and Daniel Day ’48. Survivors include 
two daughters. 


1927 Floyd Melbourne Bond, Feb. 4, 
1991, in San Diego of complications fol- 
lowing a stroke. Born June 20, 1904, in 
Union County, Ind., he earned a medical 
degree at Rush Medical Coll. In 1934 he 
opened a private ophthalmology practice 
in San Diego, where he provided free medi- 
cal care to needy families. Mr. Bond was a 
member of several professional organiza- 
tions, including the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and the National Board of 
Medical Examiners. Survivors include his 
wife, Jean; a son; two grandchildren; and a 
sister. 


Mildred Martin Kerschner, Mar. 1, 1991, 
in san Diego Barnesept 1/7, L700; 1n 
Risingson, Ohio, she had been music su- 
pervisor in the Oberlin public schools and, 
for eight years, head of the music-educa- 
tion department at Baldwin-Wallace Coll. 
Mrs. Kerschner moved from Tiffin, Ohio, 
to the Rancho Bernardo area of San Diego 
10 years‘ago. Her husband, Charles, pre- 
deceased her. Survivors include a sister and 
two nephews. 


1928 Edward Madison Grant, Dec. 8, 
1990, at his home in Glen Mills, Pa. Born 


July 27, 1905, in Portsmouth, Va., he 


earned a B.A. degree at Lynchburg Coll. 
and spent 12 years as an educator. He later 
worked for the Grumman Aircraft Corp., 
the American Viscose Corp., and the FMC 
Corp., from which he retired in 1970. A 
collector of American antiques, he wrote 
three books about antique hunting equip- 
ment. Survivors include his wife, Anne; a 
sistérsand-a brother. 


Richard Carl Schaefer, Apr. 14, 1991, in 
St. Louis, Mo., after a long illness. Born 
Sept. 1, 1906, in Lakewood, Ohio, he 
earned the LL.B. degree at Harvard U. Law 
Sch. and, as a partner in the firm Schaefer 
& Schaefer, practiced law in the Cleveland 
area 57 years. He moved to St. Louis in 
1989. He was preceded in death by his wife, 


Margaret Brooks Schaefer ’28, and a brother, 
Jack Warner Schaefer ’29, ’89hon. Survivors 
include two sons, a daughter, six grandchil- 
dren, and two sisters, Dorothy Schaefer Teare 
’28 and Catherine Schaefer McEwen 739. 


Edna Rose Mayer Tyler, Mar. 26, 1991, in 
Cleveland. Born July 9, 1906, in Rome, Ga., 
she was raised in Washington, D.C., where 
she taught for a short time. A 60-year Cleve- 
land resident, Mrs. Tyler earned an M.S. de- 
gree at the Sch. of Applied Social Sciences at 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western Re- 
serve U.). She was a caseworker with 
Cleveland’s Department of Human Services, 
retiring in 1969 as a caseworker supervisor. 
Survivors include her husband, Everett; a 
daughter; and two grandchildren. 


| 929 Margaret Howe Bardwell, Mar. 17, 
1991, in Rochester, N.Y. Born Jan. 18, 1907, 
in New York City, she had been a Durham, 
N.H., resident 47 years. Mrs. Bardwell worked 
at the U. New Hampshire bookstore 22 years, 
retiring in 1972 as manager of the supplies 
department. She was a member of several civic 
organizations, including the Durham Histori- 
cal Assoc. and the Seacoast Region Square 
Dance Assoc. Her husband, Edwin, preceded 
her in death. Survivors include two sons, seven 
grandchildren, and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Eleanor Hughes Biggs, Apr. 8, 1991. A Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio, resident, she was born May 
5, 1909, in Oberlin. Mrs. Biggs was a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Orchestra Women’s 
Committee, the Cleveland Inst. of Music’s 
Women’s Committee, the Cleveland Day 
Care Assoc. and Mother’s Committee, the 
board of Ohio Northern U., and Oberlin’s 
JFO Society. In 1988 the Cleveland Institute 
of Music awarded her an honorary doctor of 
music degree for her support of education and 
music. Biggs Commons, in Stevenson Hall, 
was dedicated in June 1990 in honor of her 
and her late husband, Robert. Survivors in- 
clude a son and two grandchildren. 


Annis Dougall Hayes, Feb. 24, 1991, in 
Naples, Fla., at age 82. In 1973 she moved 
from Bradford Woods, Pa., to Naples, where 
she was a member of the local Presbyterian 
church, bridge club, and country club. Survi- 
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vors include her husband, Dan; two step- 
children; five grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Lawrence Bayard Kiddle, Mar. 26, 1991, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. Born Aug. 20, 1907, in 
Cleveland, he earned the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees at U. Wisconsin, Madison. Mr. 
Kiddle was professor emeritus of Spanish and 
Romance languages at U. Michigan. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Allene Houglan Kiddle 
"30; two daughters; four grandchildren; and 
a sister. 


Kathleen Gibson Peirsol, Dec. 30, 1990, at 
her home in Bremerton, Wash. Born Dec. 
19, 1901, in Bozeman, Mont., she lived in 
Seattle 46 years before moving to Bremer- 
ton. Mrs. Peirsol was a self-employed piano 
teacher. Her husband, John, predeceased 
her. Survivors include a daughter, three 
grandchildren, six great-grandchildren, and 
a sister. 


1930 Lillian Coutts Irons, Mar. 25, 
1991, at her home in Montpelier, Vt. Born 
Feb. 6, 1908, in Hardwick, Vt., she earned 
a B.S. degree in library science at Columbia 
U. She taught at Hampton Inst. until her 
marriage in 1937. Mrs. Irons worked at U. 
Vermont’s Billings Library, and later was 
assistant director and acting director of the 
Vermont Free Public Library Service. Her 
son John Irons ’64 died Mar. 26, 1991. 
Survivors include her husband, Francis; four 
daughters; a son; 13 grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren; and a sister. 


193] Richard Jesse Stocker, Jan. 25, 
1991, in Phoenix, Ariz. Born Dec. 26, 1907, 
in Youngstown, Ohio, he earned an M.M. 
degree at Northwestern U. Mr. Stocker was 
an instructor and music supervisor for schools 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania before joining the 
Springfield, Ohio, school system in 1943. He 
retired in 1971 as supervisor of music. He 
had been first violinist with the Springfield 


Symphony and was a 30-year member of 


the Ohio Music Education Assoc., holding 
every office except treasurer. After retiring 
he lived in Colorado and Phoenix, where he 
directed a chorus. He was preceded in death 
by his parents, E.A. and Anna Gram Stocker, 
both Class of 1895; and a brother, Donald 
Stocker 31. Survivors include his wife, 
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Helen; three daughters; a son; and a brother, 
William Stocker 736. 


Helen Winder, Feb. 15, 1991, in Kenton, 
Ohio, after a long illness. Born June 26, 1907, 
in Mt. Victory, Ohio, she earned an M.A. 
degree at Columbia U. Teachers’ Coll. A life- 
long resident of the Mt. Victory area, she 
taught mathematics at Mt. Victory H.S. and 
was later named principal of Ridgmont HS. 
Ms. Winder retired in 1972 after 40 years as 
an educator. Survivors include a sister, Minnie 
Winder °32, and three nephews, including 
Robert Winder 743. 


1932 Mariette Simpson, Oct. 23, 1990, 
in Emporia, Kans. Born Nov. 24, 1910, in 
Detroit, she earned an M.S. degree at Juilliard 
Sch. of Music. In 1946, after teaching violin 
in Hawaii and Kentucky, she joined Coll. of 
Emporia, retiring as an associate professor of 
music in 1974. She then volunteered two 
years with the Peace Corps in Honduras. She 
later gave private violin and viola lessons. 
Many members of her extended family at- 
tended Oberlin. She was preceded in death 
by her parents, Clarence and Anne Patton 
Simpson, both Class of 1899. 


| 933 Edith “Bunny” Volk Howell, Dec. 
31, 1990, in Redlands, Calif. Born Apr. 16, 
1911, in Pittsfield, Mass., she earned a 
master’s degree in religious education at the 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary. 
Mrs. Volk worked with the YWCA more 
than 50 years and volunteered in many civic 
and charitable organizations. A 30-year mem- 
ber of the Redlands YWCA board, she re- 
ceived its award for distinguished service in 
1981. Survivors include her husband, Charles 
Howell ’32; a daughter; and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Elizabeth Harriet Towne, Feb. 26, 1991, 
in Bridgeport, Conn. Born Apr. 5, 1910, in 
Junction City, Kans., she earned an MLS. de- 
gree in education at U. Bridgeport. Ms. 
Towne was director and teacher of music in 
schools in Virginia and New York before join- 
ing the Trumbull, Conn., school system in 
1946 as a teacher of music. She retired a 

elementary music supervisor in 1970. She was 
awarded lifetime memberships in the national 
and state Parent Teachers’ Associations in 


honor of her career. 


ity, adjudicated the American 
Guild of Organ- 
ists’ Cleveland 
chapter’s playing 
competition, 
and dedicated a 
new Flentrop 
organ in Ger- 
mantown, Md. 
Vv Folk-song Albrecht 
composer and lyricist Andrea 
Ayvazian’s second album, Stub- 
born Hope, was ae last 
March on Hill- ggg 

town records. 
The 10 songs 
on the album 
deal either with 
love or political 
struggle and 
hope, says An- ‘ 
drea. W Glen- Ayvazian 
dale Coll. associate professor of 
economics Mark H. Maier has 
written The Data Game: Contro- 
versies in Social Science Statistics. 
“The Data Game is the best book 
on understanding social statis- 
tics,” says Lou Ferleger of U. 
Massachusetts. W Barbara Treat 
Martin is head of interpretation 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. An exhibit she co- 
curated, Unlocking the Hidden 
Museum, revealed what the 
museum has in storage and why 
it’s there, and was reviewed in 
Newsweek. Other museum staff 
who worked on the exhibit were 
Timothy Kendall ’67 and Irene 
Konefal ’71. W The composi- 
tions of New American Ballet 
Ensemble (NABE) music direc- 
tor Eric Valinsky were featured 
in a NABE performance held 
last January at New York City’s 
Marymount Manhattan The- 
atre. 


y 974 Psychiatrist Richard 


Suddath has a private practice 
in Boulder, where he lives with 
his wife, Arlene Hegg, a physi- 
cian, and their children, 3-year- 
old Kirsten and 1-year-old Erik. 
Richard recently completed a 
four-year fellowship in neuro- 


psychiatric research with the 
National Institute of Mental 
Health. He is director of the 
clinical neuroscience program at 
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Centennial Peaks Hospital. ¥ 
Evanston, Ill., resident Jerry 
Wallack and his wife, Betty 
Brady, have adopted a daugh- 
ter, Wendy Brady Wallack. 
Wendy was born Jan. 30, 1991, 
and arrived home Feb. 8. Jerry 
practices public-finance law 
with Katten, Muchin & Zavis, 
a 400-lawyer firm with offices 
across the country. 


a 975 Darrell Bailey is di- 


rector of the Indiana U. Sch. of 
Music’s computer-music educa- 
tion facility at Indiana U.- 
Purdue U. at Indianapolis. The 
facility, which opened last Janu- 
ary, is the largest fully net- 
worked computer-music labora- 
tory in the nation. W Emily 
Marie Hopkins was born Nov. 
14, 1990, to Robert and Kristen 
Peterson ’83 Hopkins. Rob is an 
associate professor of music at 
Hamilton Coll., where he re- 
ceived tenure in 1989. His book, 
Closure and Mabhler’s Music, was 
published last year by U. Penn- 
sylvania Press. Rob and Kris 
have each arranged to work two 
and a half days a week at home 
to care for Emily. W Susan B. 
Weiner’s articles on Japanese 
business and culture have re- 
cently appeared in several pub- 
lications, including the Christian 
Science Monitor and Corporate 
Venturing News. Susan plans to 
teach a course, Japanese Busi- 
ness and Management, at 


Bentley Coll. this fall. 


1976 Last spring artist 


Cynthia Cole received a fellow- 
ship to spend a month concen- 
trating on her painting at the 
Millay Colony for the Arts. W 
Stefan M. Gavell married 
Sonchu Kim June 24, 1989, in 
New York City, where they 
met. Al Frey and Dennis and Jody 
Wayland Woos attended the 
wedding. Stefan has left his po- 
sition as Mellon Bank’s deputy 
regional manager for Asia to 
join the State Street Bank & 
Trust Co. as general manager 
of the Tokyo branch. Stefan and 
Sonchu’s address: Shoto Park 
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1935 Blanche Lois Shaffer, Oct. 26, 
1990, in Hooversville, Pa., where she was 
born Oct. 12, 1912. She was supervisor of 
vocal music at Conemaugh Township HLS. 
from 1938 to 1973, when she was named 
supervisor of vocal music of the area’s school 
district. Ms. Shaffer gave private lessons and 
directed two church choirs. 


938 Leroy Eric Peterson, Apr. 21, 
1991, in Palo Alto, Calif., where he was vis- 
iting relatives. Born July 22, 1917, in Ana- 
conda, Mont., he earned the M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees in physics at U. Notre Dame, where 
he was instructor of physics from 1941 to 
1945. He worked in private industry before 
joining Drexel U. as a professor of physics 
in 1961. He joined the faculty at Villanova 
U. in 1967, retiring as a professor in 1983. 
Mr. Peterson lived in Swarthmore 40 years, 
moving to Oberlin in 1987. President of the 
Class of 1938 from 1953 to 1963, he was 
active in many alumni initiatives, including 
the alumni board, the capital-fund drive, and 
the annual fund. He and his wife, Lois 
Goodenough Peterson °37, received the 
Alumni Association’s certificate of apprecia- 
tion in 1987. Survivors include his wife; two 
daughters, Karen Peterson Carpenter ’65 and 
Kristin Peterson ’72; a son, Eric Peterson 
69; and seven grandchildren. 


Charlotte Fingerhut Plimmer, Feb. 25, 
1991, in London of a lung infection. Born 
Mar. 29, 1916, in Cleveland, she was a 
former editor of Seventeen and Photoplay 
magazines. She met her late husband, Denis, 
while she was covering the 1948 Arab-Is- 
raeli war as a freelance reporter. The couple 
moved to London, where they collaborated 
on hundreds of newspaper and magazine 
articles, radio and television plays, and 10 
books. Survivors include a sister. 


1939 Elizabeth Burnet Clarkson, Mar. 
1, 1991, in Boston after a long illness. Born 
Aug. 15, 1917, in St. Louis, Mo., she taught 
kindergarten and worked in several busi- 
nesses before joining Stewart N. Clarkson 
Assoc. Ms. Clarkson was named president 
of the company in 1948, and held that posi- 
tion unl her 1985 retirement. She lived 
many years in New York, and later moved 


to Orleans, Mass., where she was treasurer 
and board member of the Companion Ani- 
mal Program. Survivors include a sister, a 
niece, and three nephews. 


William George Ensign, Dec. 11, 1990, of 
congestive heart failure in Kalispell, Mont. 
Born Feb. 6, 1917, in Defiance, Ohio, he 
earned an M.D. degree at Western Reserve 
U. (now Case Western Reserve U.) and was 
a World War II Army Medical Corps cap- 
tain. In 1953 Mr. Ensign moved to Billings, 
Mont., where he had a private practice until 
his retirement in 1982. He was twice presi- 
dent of the Class of 1939. Survivors include 
his wife, Julia; four sons; three daughters; 
and 13 grandchildren. 


| 940 Betty Richardson Krieg, Feb. 2, 
1991, unexpectedly in Baton Rouge, La. Born 
Apr. 3, 1918, in Niagara Falls, N.Y., she 
taught in Ohio and worked for a Niagara 
Falls metallurgical company before her 
marriage in 1943, when she moved to Baton 
Rouge. Mrs. Krieg volunteered with the Girl 
Scouts and the Magnolia Mound Plantation. 
Her husband, Lewis, preceded her in death. 
Survivors include a daughter, a son, and three 


grandchildren. 


| 94| Milton Elisha Bassett, Mar. 4, 
1991, in Lebanon, N.H. A long-time Ver- 
mont resident, he was born Mar. 25, 1919, 
in Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Bassett worked in 
sales, purchasing, and investments nearly 20 
years. In the 1970s he became a certified 
alcohol counselor and worked for the Or- 
ange County (Vermont) mental health ser- 
vices 13 years, retiring in 1988. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his wife, Janet. Survivors 
include two sons, a daughter, two grandchil- 
dren, a brother, and a sister. 


Kendall Porter Briggs, Mar. 17, 1991, in 
Akron. Born May 3, 1918, in Rockford, IIL., 
he studied a year at the B.F. Goodrich Inst. 
in Akron, Ohio, before joining the U.S. 
Navy. He returned to B.F. Goodrich as an 
industrial engineer in 1946 and later worked 
two years for American Anode Co. before 
rejoining B.F. Goodrich. A long-time Ak- 
ron resident, he volunteered with the 
YMCA and was a member of the Copley 
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board of education. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary Elizabeth Steinmetz Briggs ’44, 
a daughter, Carolyn Briggs Saniuk ’75; a 
son-in-law, Leo Saniuk ’75; a grandson; and 
a sister. 


Jane Phillips Hallock, Feb. 4, 1991, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage in Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. She was born July 14, 1920, in Evans- 
ville, Ind. Mrs. Hallock was a U.S. Navy 
lieutenant during World War II and a gov- 
ernment information specialist two years in 
Berlin. At the time of her death she was an 
officer with the Los Angeles company 
Intrec, Inc. A member of the JFO Society, 
she was a Cub Scout volunteer and a mem- 
ber of the Republican party. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her mother, Frances 
MacGragor Phillips 37, and a son. Survi- 
vors include her husband of nearly 50 years, 
Richard Reid Hallock ’41; two sons, includ- 
ing Richard Phillips Hallock ’68; and a 
daughter. 


Bettylee Vernon Kamphuis, July 14, 1990, 
in New Orleans, La. She was born Oct. 16, 
1919, in Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Kamphuis 
had been a secretary at Ralston Purina Co. 
before joining the U.S. Navy during World 
War II. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Frederick. Survivors include two 
daughters and a ‘son. 


Paul Derwin Marsh, Mar. 15, 1991, in Ak- 
ron, Ohio. Born Apr. 22, 1918, in Spring- 
field Twp., Ohio, he was a U.S. Navy navi- 
gator during World War II and was awarded 
two Bronze Stars for meritorious duty and a 
Distinguished Flying Cross. Mr. Marsh was 
a retired vice-president and treasurer of 
United Transport Industry. Survivors include 
his wife, June; a son; a daughter; four grand- 
children; and a sister. 


John Nicholas Sheehan, Feb. 3, 1991, in 
Elyria, Ohio, after a long illness. A lifelong 
Elyria resident, he was born Feb. 19, 1915. 
A World War II army veteran, he rose to 
the rank of captain and earned three Bronze 
Stars. Mr. Sheehan worked for the govern- 
ment 38 years, retiring as head of the NASA 
Lewis Research Center personnel depart- 
ment. He was a member of the V.F.W. and 
the American Legion, which he served as 
state historian. Survivors include his wife, 
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Kathryn; two daughters; six grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


| 943 Joan LeCompte Edwards, Jan. 22, 
1991, in Miami, Fla. She was born Jan. 11, 
1922, in Baltimore. She lived a few years in 
San Francisco and, in the 1940s, moved to 
Singapore, where she married Heath 
Edwards ’43. She lived in Guam and Aus- 
tralia and, later, Miami, where she worked a 
few years for the Dade County Waste Divi- 
sion, retiring in 1979. Her husband preceded 
her in death. Survivors include two daughters 
and four sons. 


Anne Hudec Fadale, Dec. 27, 1990, at age 
69 of a heart attack at her home in West 
Seneca, N.Y. A lifelong Buffalo-area resi- 
dent, she was born in Lackawanna and 
earned a bachelor’s degree in music educa- 
tion at Fredonia State Coll. Mrs. Fadale 
taught music in Lackawanna schools before 
beginning a professional-pianist career with 
radio and T.V. shows on station WBEN. 
She performed in jazz trios and as an ac- 
companist. Her husband, Charles, prede- 
ceased her. Survivors include two sons, a 
daughter, five grandchildren, and a sister. 


1944 Martha Millard Miller, Feb. 1, 
1991, of cancer in San Diego, Calif. Born 
June 12, 1923, in Martins Ferry, Ohio, she 
worked for Harvard U.’s news office and 
alumni bulletin before moving to Ridge- 
field, Conn., in 1955, when she began 
working for Conde Nast and Vogue and 
Cosmopolitan magazines. Mrs. Miller was 
teacher and pianist for Ridgefield schools’ 
musicals and choral performances. She 
moved to San Diego in 1989. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Charles Taylor Miller 


’43- a son; and a daughter. 


1946 Marjorie “Midge” Sutherland 
Crowder, Jan. 18, 1991, of cancer at her 
home in Pollock Pines, Calif. Born Feb. 16, 
1925, in Norwood, Mass., she worked in 
New York as a secretary and administrative 
assistant until her marriage in 1957. After 
moving to California Mrs. Crowder studied 
accounting and earned a C.P.A. certificate 
at Diablo Valley Coll. She retired from an 
accounting firm in 1986. Survivors include 
her husband, John; three sons; and three 


grandchildren. 


Hts. Apt. 501, 1-26-4 Shoto, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150, Japan. 
¥Y Carol Holland married Bruce 
Kocher Jan. 19, 1991, 10 
Rockland County, N.Y. Ober- 
linians at the wedding were 
Nanette Carter; Cheryl Rivers 
Jones; Barbara Smith Sullinger; 
Michael John Lythcott ’70; Ali- 
cia Jacobs and Braden oan, 
both ’77; and Jennie McAvoy 
Landenberger ’82. Carol and 
Bruce live in White Plains, N.Y., 
where Carol is an instructional 
designer for Pepsi-Cola. Bruce is 
a goldsmith in New York City. 


i 977 Last November 


baritone Franco Farina sang the 
title role in L Opéra de 
Montréal’s production of Les 
Contes @ Hoffmann. W Last Oc- 
tober Julie Robbins married 
Robert Cinti in Sausalito, Calif. 
The bride’s brother, Stuart 
Robbins ’75, and Barbara Fisher 
"76 were among the wedding 
guests. Julie and Robert live in 
San Francisco, where Julie has a 
private psychotherapy practice. 
She also teaches and consults on 
child-abuse, incest, and domes- 
tic-violence issues. She was re- 
cently appointed to the board 
of the California Professional 
Society on the Abuse of Chil- 
dren. W Natali Xochiquetzal was 
born in January 1991 to Jann 
Sweenie and her husband, 
Luciano. Natali’s older sister, 
Alexandra Coyalxauqui is 4 years 
old. The family lives in Berke- 
ley, where Jann and Luciano 
have bought a home. Their ad- 
dress: 1355 Addison St., Berke- 
ley, CA 95702. ¥_ Nicholas 
Woodlief and Katherine Anne 
Thomas were born Dec. 12, 
1990, to Spencer and Amy 
Gibson Thomas. The family lives 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


i978 Corporate and bank- 


ruptcy attorney Carolyn J. Buller 
has been named a partner in the 
Cleveland-based law firm of 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 
Carolyn’s areas of expertise are 
mergers, acquisitions and dives- 
titures, equity and debt financ- 
ing, and debt restructuring. 'V 
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Beth Lange married Bill Martin 
June 30, 1990. Indiana attorney 
Peter Racher, vested with the 
power of judgeship for the day, 
performed the ceremony. Sarah 
Binford played the cello, Emily 
Harris gave the toast, Juli Lundell 
Tarsney read poetry, and Amy 
Lange ’80 held the chuppah. Jan 
Rutherdale and her husband 
prepared the food. Oberlinians 
among the wedding guests in- 
cluded Marjorie Greenfield, 
Kathy Rausch Henchey, Nancy 
Joseph, Laura Kahn, Jannis 
White, Tony Post ’79, and Steve 
Schindler ’80. Beth and Bill live 
in Chicago, where Beth is an 
associate scientist with Andersen 
Consulting’s Center for Strate- 
gic Technology Research. She 
is the lead researcher in the 
groupware project, where she 
works with Jim Miller ’70. VW 
U. Maryland education policy, 
planning, and administration 
Ph.D.-degree candidate Charles 
B. Reilly has been awarded a 
Fulbright scholarship. A former 
Shansi rep to Thailand, Charles 
will return there to research the 
self-education through sign lan- 
guage of deaf people in devel- 
oping countries. W In July 1989 
former IDD Information Ser- 
vices’ financial-data products 
international-marketing man- 
ager Glen Ross joined the IBM 
Corp., where he is a marketing 
representative covering Merrill 
Lynch. Glen lives in Brooklyn. 
V Isabel Frances Bush was 
born Nov. 27, 1989, to Jan 
Rutherdale and her husband, 
Jeff Bush. The couple’s older 
daughter, Megan, is 5 years old. 
The family lives in Juneau, 
Alaska, where Jan works half 
time at the attorney general’s 
office. They plan to begin six 
months of travelling and living 
in Mexico this September. 


i979 Lucie Lisle Austin 


and her husband, Ken, have 
moved from Fargo to Steele, N. 
Dak., where Ken is chief of po- 
lice. Lucie works at home taking 
care of their new son, Benjamin 
John, who was born Dec. 13 
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Memorial Minute 


ROBERT ELGY NEIL °53 


Professor of History 
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By 
Geoffrey Blodgett °53 


When Bob Neil died 
on February 13, 1991, many people said they 
sensed a phase of Oberlin history had ended. 
They were right. Bob’s three decades on 
the faculty gave this college the most re- 
markable record of classroom teaching in 
anybody’s memory. The list of Oberlin’s fine 
teachers is long. The list of its great teachers 
is short. Fairchild, Fullerton, Wager, 
Fletcher, Taylor, Holbrook—the names 
could be extended, but not far. Bob Neil 
joins the short list. 

The things we remember most easily 
about him—the elegant German blazers and 
bow ties, the ever-present lit cigar, the zest 
for language, the husky laughter and the 
bear-trap punch lines, his love of music and 
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musical lore, his George Szell stories, what 
a piano-playing friend calls his special key- 
board taste for the florid T’eutonic—all this 
is lively among us. But it can obscure what 
was closer to his core—a driving urge for 
perfection in everything he turned his tal- 
ent to. He knew he was gifted with uncom- 


mon intelligence, and his unassuming can- 
dor about it was his form of modesty. Be- 
yond that, the gift carried an obligation to 
share it by teaching, or as he might prefer 
to put it, to spread it around among the 
kids. To do that required not self-indul- 
gence or self-display, but discipline. And it 
was a lifetime devotion to the discipline of 
teaching history that comes through most 
clearly in the record that he left. That, and 
an affection for his alma mater. 

Robert Elgy Neil was born in 1931 in 
Findlay, Ohio. In his application to Oberlin 
17 years later he told of his parents’ support 
of his passion for literature, music, and the 
German language. He went on to describe 
his first summer, at age 14, at the National 
Music Camp in Interlochen, Michigan. 
“Here amidst the great north woods,” he 
said, “my feeling for the beautiful—not only 
music, but nature, drama, the dance, and 
painting—was greatly increased and my 
tastes were broadened.” As for his long- 
range career plans, he said he wanted to 
become a college teacher. “It would satisfy 
my perfectionist tendencies to be able to 
devote my entire life to the study of one 
particular subject,” he wrote. “I love a quiet, 
contemplative sort of life and feel that it 
can best be found in the atmosphere of a 
small college town.” 

He entered Oberlin in 1949 and prompt- 
ly mastered every field but gym. His pre- 
ferred form of exercise was trotting to class 
loaded down with a large green book bag; 
that, and playing in the symphonic band. 
He was a junior Phi Bete, and he graduated 
at the head of his class in 1953. 

From Oberlin he headed for Harvard 
with a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. After 
one year of graduate study he was drafted 
into the army, where he studied anti-air- 
craft radar electronics and became an in- 
structor in it for the next batch of trainees. 
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He then returned to Harvard, where in 1957 
he was elected to the Harvard Society of 
Fellows, a group of two dozen young schol- 
ars chosen to pursue their studies with no 
further academic restrictions or financial 
worries. 

Three years later he was offered a posi- 
tion on the Harvard faculty. He turned it 
down to accept a job at Oberlin at lower pay 
since, as he wrote to Oberlin, “It has always 
been my hope to return there to teach some 
day.” Eleven students tentatively signed up 
to take his new course in modern German 
history. By the time he completed his 
doctoral thesis on the Nazi Revolution in 
1963, he was drawing crowds at Oberlin 
and attention elsewhere. That same year 
he received an offer from Northwestern to 
take charge of the large European survey 
course there, with the promise of five course 
assistants and an ample salary. His response 
was to request tenure at Oberlin. “The 
musical chairs approach to the academic 
profession does not appeal to me,” he said. 
“IT would much prefer to establish myself 
permanently in a congenial school where I 
can work free from distraction. Frankly, I 
would like this school to be Oberlin.” 
Oberlin agreed. 

His teaching and scholarship did not 
remain free from distraction for long. As 
the 1960s arrived in earnest at Oberlin his 
service on important campus committees 
began to be greatly prized. When an anti- 
war protest in Peters Hall got out of con- 
trol in 1968, he spent endless weeks on the 
ad hoc judicial board created to hear the 
cases. He chaired the Student Life Com- 
mittee in 1970-71. The next year he chaired 
the special committee to salvage faculty 
children’s tuition benefits. Election to fac- 
ulty councils began to crowd his life. He 
assumed the chair of the History Depart- 
ment in 1974, and again in 1981, carrying 
that burden longer than any other person 
since 1960. The trust he enjoyed among 
faculty colleagues brought him the chair- 
manship of the search committee for a new 
dean in 1983. 

Meanwhile his first love remained the 
classroom. Bob was a stunning teacher. He 
had the ability to use language to make the 
past quiver in the imagination of his listen- 
ers. And he could make his students quiver. 
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As one of his colleagues recently put it, he 
tried to destabilize their assumptions about 
the way the world worked. Another col- 
league, who took three Neil courses as an 
undergraduate, called him an “iconoclastic 
conservative.” Original sin, in secularized 
form, was central to his history. Poverty, 
disease, religious animosities, racial hatreds, 
and stupid human arrogance competed on 
pretty even terms with intelligence, civility, 
and enterprise to determine outcomes. The 
rise and fall of Nazi Germany, his career 
specialty, provided climactic evidence for 
the tale he told. Year after year students 
testified that his lectures were unlike any- 
thing else they’d ever heard. 

Across the 1960s Bob taught an average 
of 265 students per year, well over twice the 
normal load. In the 1970s, his average rose 
to 342 students per year. And amazingly, in 
his last five years in the classroom, the num- 
ber reached 412. His Saturday morning 
lectures in King 106 became part of the 
Oberlin tour for prospective students, par- 
ents, and nostalgic alumni. Oberlin’s seniors 
chose him five times to deliver senior as- 
sembly talks in Finney Chapel, an honor 
unmatched by any colleague. 

The earliest of these assembly talks, a 
1965 analysis of the 20th-century popula- 
tion explosion, was published and antholo- 
gized repeatedly over the next few years. Its 
conclusion is worth quoting for its vintage 
Neil: 

I think it is going to take lots of plain, old- 

fashioned guts for us to get through the rest 

of this century. It is going to be a world where, 
seemingly, a man can’t step into the same 
river even once, and where there are no certi- 
tudes. Under these circumstances, I can only 
urge you to cultivate the most useful social 
grace in such a world: the ability to live with 
permanent crisis without panic. 
A century ago President Fairchild wrote of 
John Keep: “When others were depressed 
he sustained them and bore them on by his 
cheerful courage, and thus he held on to the 
end of his days. He died not from disease, 
but because life was completed.” 

We live in a more clinical and fractured 
time. Bob Neil’s life was incornplete. In 
the 1980s, a decade when he should have 
been entering his prime, instead an alien 
fatigue set it. He lived with leukemia for 
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1990. W Environmental Defense 
Fund attorney Karen Florini co- 
authored Legacy of Lead: 
America’s Continuing Epidemic of 
Childhood Lead Poisoning. The 
report was released in March 
1990, shortly after Karen’s suc- 
cessful suit to force the E.P.A. to 
regulate dioxin. W On July 1, 
1990, Keith Herndon and his 
wife, Janice, moved into their 
new house in Lexington, Mass. 
Since their son Christopher 
James was born Jan. 29, 1991, 
they have devoted themselves 
almost entirely to baby rearing, 
says Keith. Their address: 32 
Chase Ave., Lexington, MA 
02173. W In September Amy 
Kitahata-Sporn and Lee Sporn 
80 will have been married 10 
years. Amy has been a Juilliard 
Sch. theater-faculty member for 
nine years. She also teaches pri- 
vate Alexander-technique classes 
and has completed training at the 
Center for the Study of Authen- 
tic Movement. Amy and Lee live 
in New York City. W In August 
1990 pianist and composer 
Jeremiah Nathaniel Murphy 
presented one of his original 
compositions, “My Redeemer 
Liveth,” at the Gospel Music 
Workshop of America conven- 
tion held in Washington, D.C. 
He gave solo concerts in Los 
Angeles and Culver City, Calif, 
and his gospel-music ensemble, 
Unlimited Praise, gave a sacred 
Christmas-music concert. In 
February the Vermont Ave. 
Baptist Church, in Washington, 
D.C., presented a concert of sa- 
cred music by black composers 
that featured works by Jeremiah. 
He is working on a solo record- 
ing of his vocal compositions and 
plano arrangements. W Last 
spring Paul Nadler earned an 
M.A. degree in theater from City 
U. New York’s Hunter Coll., and 
plans to begin doctoral work in 
the fall. Paul won the college’s 
1990 and 1991 John Golden 
Awards for Playwrighting. W 
Last June oboist Beth Orson 
made her fifth visit to Japan, 
touring with the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra and the 
New York Philharmonic. Beth 
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lives in Vancouver. Phone: (604) 
669-5998. W Noah Kurt 
Simpson was born Jan. 8, 1990, 
to Julie Simpson and her hus- 
band, Robert Lieberman. Julie 
is assistant managing director of 
Columbia Coll.’s Dance Center. 
Vv New York City free-lance 
Russian interpreter Andrew 
Stivelman runs a translating 
and word-processing business 
from his home. Last winter he 
was interpreter for Yevgeny 
Svetlanov, the conductor of the 
ULS.S.R. State Symphony Or- 
chestra, during its five-week tour 
of the U.S. He has interpreted 
for the conductors of the Bolshoi 
and Kirov ballets. Andrew’s 
English translations of Architec- 
tural Drawings of the Russian 
Avant-Garde and Liubov Popova 
have been published by the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


1980 judith zabarenko 


Abrams has written a series of 
books, the first of which, The 
Talmud for Beginners: Volume 1, 
Prayer, has been published by 
Jason Aronson Ine. In the book, 
Judith examines each chapter of 
one book of the Talmud, the 
Berachot. The Talmud for Begin- 
ners is “a wonderful beginners’ 
invitation to the banquet table 
... of the Talmud,” says Rabbi 
Lawrence Kushner. Judith and 
her family have moved from 
Virginia to Houston, Tex. VW 
Portland, Oreg., psychothera- 
pist Lane Arye has completed 
his dissertation about the rela- 
tionship between art and psy- 
chotherapy and has earned his 
Ph.D. degree. Lane has a pri- 
vate practice and teaches at the 
Process Work Center. His 
phone: (503) 223-5688. V 
Naomi Dworkin and Martin 
Wagner were married Oct. 7, 
1990. Oberlinians at the wed- 
ding were Sarah Bansen; Dou- 
glas Hayden; Peter Houk; 
Sally Mazur; Robert Warren; 
Hannah Bonner ’78; and Daniel 
Bergman and Katherine Cooke 
Turnbull, both ’79. Naomi is 
completing a psychiatry resi- 
dency, specializing in child 
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the last 11 years of his life. He faced those 
years with cheerful courage. For the first 
time he decided to cut back on the com- 
mittees, so that he could focus more sharply 
on his teaching, savor the joy of his young 
marriage to Marie-Therese, and perhaps 
complete the book on modern Germany 
he had been working on for 20 years. “A 
terminal disease causes one to reflect on 
priorities,” he wrote. “I owe my time and 
energy to my wife and to my work as a 
professional historian of modern Germany.” 
In August 1988 a stroke silenced him just 
when Oberlin needed most his wisdom 
about the sudden transformations awaiting 
Germany and central Europe. 

One bright October afternoon last fall, 


1947 Ruth Marie Rile, Dec. 3, 1990, of 
cancer in Baltimore. She was an analyst and 
intelligence officer with the C.LA. from 1948 
to 1960. She moved to Baltimore, where she 
was a social worker 26 years with the city’s 
department of social services, retiring in 
1987. Ms. Rile was former president of the 
Baltimore chapter of the American Assoc. of 
University Women. 


Leon Delfs Zimmerman, Jan. 10, 1991, in 
Harrisburg, Pa. A resident of Haywood, Va., 
he was born June 13, 1925, in Oberlin. Mr. 
Zimmerman earned a B.S. degree in farm 
operations at Iowa State U. and had worked 
as a farmer, farm manager, and consultant. 
Survivors include his wife, Patricia McDaniel 
Zimmerman °47; four daughters; a brother; 
and three sisters. 


195| Sue Carroll Smith, May 1, 1990. 
Born Feb. 7, 1929, in Fredonia, Ohio, she 
was a New York City resident at the time of 
her death. Ms. Smith studied drama at Yale 
U. and acted in summer stock before join- 
ing the army in 1954 as a recreation leader 
in Japan. She lived in San Francisco before 
moving to New York City. Several mem- 
bers of her extended family were Oberlin 
graduates. She was preceded in death by her 
mother, Beulah Zimmerman ’21, and ma- 
ternal grandparents, Harry and Beulah John- 
son Zimmerman, both Class of 1893. Survi- 


Bob took a leisurely automobile tour of the 
Oberlin campus to see what was going on in 
the sunshine. The campus was busy with 
frisbee games in Wilder Bowl, books being 
read under trees on Tappan Square, a dis- 
cussion section at the Arch, and lots of traf- 
fic in and out of Kettering and the con. Bob 
came out of his silence to say, “The old 
place looks pretty lively.” Perhaps we can 
best remember him, and honor his memory, 
by keeping it that way. 


GEOFFREY BLODGETT SB Robert S. 
Danforth Professor of History at Oberlin. This 
Memorial Minute is a shortened version of that 
adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege March 19, 1991. 


vors include four daughters. 


| 954 Donald Harry Derby, May 6, 1991, 
in Norwalk, Ohio, after a long illness at age 
74. Born in Henrietta Twp., Ohio, Mr. 
Derby began a legal practice in Norwalk af- 
ter earning a law degree at Cleveland State 
U. Marshall Law Sch. He was elected 
Norwalk municipal court judge in 1975, re- 
tiring from that position in 1986. He was a 
member of the Bronson-Norwalk Conser- 
vation Club and a life member of the 
Norwalk V.F.W. Survivors include his wife, 
Kathryn; a daughter; three sons; nine grand- 
children; and a sister. 


Marlene Linda Herold Johnson, Jan. 14, 
1991, of cancer in Westerly, R.I. Born Dec. 
14, 1932, she earned an M.A. degree at 
Wesleyan U. A long-time resident of 
Guilford, Conn., she taught music in the 
city’s schools. Mrs. Johnson wrote, directed, 
and produced musicals for schools and 
community groups throughout the city. She 
moved to Mystic, Conn., in 1977. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Robert; two sons; 
five grandchildren; and her parents. 


| 955 Florence White Moe, Feb. 4, 1991, 
in Madison, Wisc., after a long illness. Born 
Apr. 8, 1933, in Niagara Falls, N.Y., she 
earned a B.A. degree at U. Wisconsin, 
Madison, and an M.L.S. degree at U. Cali- 
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ELIZABETH KIRKER 
CULBERSON °53 


Director of Regional 


Alumni Activities 


By 
Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


Elizabeth Kirker 
Culberson, director of regional alumni ac- 
tivities, died of cancer May 2, 1991, in Costa 
Mesa, California. 

When Liz applied for the position of 
director of ACTION (A Campaign to In- 
volve Oberlinians Now) in the summer of 
1983, she seemed the perfect person to take 
the Club Executive Committee’s bold idea 
and give it energy and dynamic leadership. 
It had been less than a year since her hus- 
band, John Culberson ’51, had died of brain 
cancer. Liz, the former director of com- 
munity relations for Jamestown (New York) 
Community College and director of public 
relations at St. Bonaventure University, 
needed something—beyond her sons, 
David and Steven ’84—to devote herself to, 
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and Oberlin needed someone who could 
give enormous amounts of time and energy 
to a new program. And so the ACTION 
program was born—to rejuvenate and ex- 
pand the regional network of alumni. 

Liz, President S. Frederick Starr, and I 
hit the airways in a two-year blitz of 45 
regional alumni gatherings. Those days of 
the Starr Trek, as it became known on cam- 
pus, were fun, and Liz and I got to know 
each other on long drives to Cincinnati, 
long flights to the west coast, and shared 
hotel rooms. The travel didn’t end when 
the Starr Trek was over; Liz then nursed 
the fledgling regional groups, which began 
with just a few brave volunteers responding 
to the College’s call for involvement. 

So Liz continued to travel and to earn 
the respect and affection of all the regional 
volunteers who came to know her. Under 
her nurture, strong alumni groups emerged 
where Oberlin had never had a presence 
before—Los Angeles, Seattle, and Philadel- 
phia, to name a few. Liz was careful to hide 
her illness, and many alumni did not know 
of her cancer until she went on sick leave 
in July 1990. 

Those of us who saw her struggle 
through difficult operations, radiation treat- 
ment, and chemotherapy continued to mar- 
vel at her courage and spirit under such 
adverse circumstances. It wasn’t until she 
absolutely had to that she considered sick 
leave and disability. She was determined to 
overcome what she called a “temporary 
inconvenience”; after all, there was still 
much work to be done on behalf of Oberlin. 
Oberlin, the Alumni Association, and the 
regional organizations she built will con- 
tinue, but a certain spark is missing right 
now, at least from Bosworth Hall. 

At Liz’s memorial service, held May 17 
in Oberlin, she was eulogized by her class- 
mate John Manwell ’53, and President Starr 
read from Scripture. David Clark ’55, 
former college senior trust officer, offici- 
ated the service. Besides her sons, Liz is 
survived by a sister. A College scholarship 
fund is being established in her name, to 
which memorial contributions can be made. 


MipGE WoopD BRITTINGHAM 
is executive director of the Oberlin Alumni 


Association. 
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psychiatry, at the New England 
Medical Center. W Last Janu- 
ary lyric so- 
prano Bonnie 
Hoke-Scedrov 
won the $7000 
top prize in the 
Fifth Interna- 
tional Mozart 
Competition 
in Salzburg, 


Hoke-Scedrov 
Austria, and was also awarded 
a solo with a Mozarteum Or- 
chestra concert that was broad- 


cast on Austrian radio and T.V. 
and on Euro-vision. In 1990 
Bonnie performed at the Aspen 
Music Festival and the Bravo! 
Colorado Festival. She lives in 
Philadelphia. W Last April 
Oberlin College Bowling Lanes 
manager Tom Reid led the Col- 
lege Lane’s team to a record- 
setting 3243 series. Tom’s 804 
series was the first 800 series 
bowled at the College Lanes. 
Other Oberlinians on the team 
are Allan Brown ’87 and Jeffrey 
Becker and Gregory Hansen, 
both ’90. W Maria Erebia 
Sanchez and her husband, Luis, 
announce the birth of their first 
child, Luis Alexander, Aug. 26, 
1990. Maria and Luis were 
married June 6, 1987, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Their address: 66 
Old Marlboro Rd., Concord, 
MA 01742. Phone: (508) 371- 
2246. W In September Lee 
Sporn and Amy Kitahata-Sporn 
79 will have been married 10 
years. Lee is associate general 
counsel at Polo Ralph Lauren 
Corp., where he is responsible 
for intellectual property and in- 
ternational licensing. Lee and 
Amy live in New York City. 


E 98 : Jim Barlow married 
Kate Ginsbach Nov. 17, 1990, 
in Arlington, Tex. Oberlinians 
at the wedding were Gregory 
Coleridge, Philip Kantor, Daniel 
McNeal ’82, and special student 
Erik Andrews. Jim is senior 
principal at American Airlines 
Decision Technologies, a trans- 
portation operations-research 
consulting firm. Jim and Kate’s 
address: 4354 Metronome Dr., 
Grand Prairie, TX 75052. V 
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1981 conTINUED 

Henna Rosa Bracha was born 
Feb. 17, 1991, to Leah Humburg 
Lederman and her husband, 
Mordechai. Henna joins 6- 
year-old Perel and 2-year-old 
Menucha. Leah has taken a 
break from her editing and in- 
dexing work, but she still writes 
articles on alternative living, 
health, and childcare. W Aus- 
tin (Tex.) Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary director of 
chapel music and lecturer 
Kevin McClure gave a concert 
last March on the seminary’s 
Reuter Organ. Kevin’s concert 
was the second of the seminary’s 
three-concert series, Musica 
Vesperalis. Before joining the 
seminary staff in 1988, Kevin 
was organist and choir director 
for churches in Pennsylvan- 
ia, New Jersey, and Ohio. V 
Phillips Andover Academy En- 
glish teacher Thylias Brasier 
Moss’s fourth book of poetry, 
Rainbow Remnants in Rock Bot- 
tom Ghetto Sky, has been pub- 
lished by Persea Books. Charles 
Simic says, “Moss is a visionary 
storyteller, a political and reli- 
gious poet.” W Almost two 
years after the Alumni Directory 
put Douglas E. Ross back in 
touch with Donna Sue Alterman, 
the two were married Sept. 16, 
1990, in South Salem, New 
York. Oberlinians at the wed- 
ding were Jean Atelsek; Shawn 
Decker; Connie Riggs and David 
Dobbs; Alice Knox; Julie Krueger; 
Adam Kuenzel; David Lasday; 
Kenneth Benson ’76; Leslie 
Rondin ’77; Jeffrey Ross ’78; 
Robin Hardman and Hattie 
Myers Neuwirth, both ’79; Lau- 
rel Fields Barlow ’80; and Geoff 
Coll and James Dycus, both ’82. 
Douglas and Donna are living 
in Washington, D.C. W Sec- 
ond Circuit U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals pro se law clerk Careen 
Shannon graduated in 1989 
from City U. New York Law 
Sch. Careen and David Solo- 
mon ’82 have a daughter, 
Rachel Shannon-Solomon, who 
celebrated her first birthday 
Apr. 30, 1991. Their address: 
69 St. James Pl., Brooklyn, NY 
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Memorial Minute 


WARREN TAYLOR 


Professor of English 


By 
Robert Longsworth 


Addressing students, 
colleagues, and visitors in Finney Chapel on 
Honors Day 1948, Warren Taylor affirmed 
“the potency of an inner moral force and 
cohesiveness, confidence and high morale, 
which have given a soul to this College and 
have made it blessed to all who have lived 
under its influence.” That Oberlin had— 
and has—a soul was more than a figure of 
speech for the man who uttered those words: 
it was an article of faith and a passionate 
conviction. It may help to explain in part 
the intellectual and moral fire that blazed in 
him through four decades of remarkable ser- 
vice to the college in which he discerned a 
soul. 


He came to that conviction by experi- 
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ence, for he was not an Oberlinian by heri- 
tage or by birth. Warren Taylor was born 
on July 2, 1903, in Bedford County, Ten- 
nessee. In 1924 he earned his baccalaureate, 
followed in 1926 by a master’s degree, at 
Vanderbilt University. While he was there, 
Vanderbilt was a place remarkable for its in- 
tellectual ferment, and its Department of 
English was in a sense at the center of the 
ferment. The people responsible, known as 
“the Fugitives,” were engaged in the pursuit 
of ideas and the implications of ideas. It was 
in that engagement that the young Warren 
Taylor must have found rich soil for the 
nurture of his own intellectual impulses. 

He taught high school and was an in- 
structor in English at the University of Ten- 
nessee before pursuing graduate studies at 
the University of Chicago, where he earned 
his bread as an instructor. He interrupted 
his studies to accept an appointment at 
Oberlin in 1930, but returned to Chicago in 
1934. He completed his dissertation in 1937 
and returned to Oberlin, where he was one 
of its most memorable and influential teach- 
ers for the next 33 years. 

The talent, self-confidence, and commit- 
ment he brought to all his teaching can be 
seen in the annual report he submitted to 
the president of the College after his first 
year of teaching. He carefully described his 
pedagogical approach—the “forum meth- 
od”—and his expectation that students 
should “respect good form in thinking and 
in writing” so that “they will of their own 
accord try to observe it as long as they live.” 

One of Warren Taylor’s most distinctive 
contributions to Oberlin was a course, The 
Humanistic Tradition, conceived of as a 
“capstone course for seniors,” which would 
“develop perspective and judgment in the 
humanistic disciplines.” He presided over the 
course until his retirement, bringing a bril- 
liant array of speakers to the campus, draw- 
ing upon the varied skills of the Oberlin fac- 
ulty, and stimulating large audiences of stu- 
dents and visitors to reflect on and engage 
with important issues. 

In 1951-52 he was named a Ford Foun- 
dation Faculty Fellow for the study of inter- 
disciplinary humanities programs, and in 
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1957-58 he chaired a Lilly Foundation-spon- 
sored faculty seminar and was principal au- 
thor of its report on the humanities at 
Oberlin. After his retirement he was, for 
four years, distinguished professor of the 
humanities at Hiram College. He returned 
to Oberlin twice within the past decade to 
teach under the aegis of the Humanities 
Program. 

When he spoke of Oberlin’s soul, War- 
ren shared a vision of the College that can 
be found in the writings of its former presi- 
dent, Henry Churchill King. At the heart 
of that vision, Warren identified an “open, 
courageous commitment to moral values” 
and an “insistence on a broad perspective 
of learning in contrast to a narrow special- 
ization.” His tireless efforts on behalf of 
interdisciplinary learning in the humanities 
reflected those concerns. A third constitu- 
ent of the college’s soul, he argued, was 
“the democratic spirit which enables free 
and responsible individuals to participate in 
a common cause and to contribute to it.” 
Such a democratic spirit requires active par- 
ticipation and generous contribution, and 
Warren was an unrelenting advocate of and 
participant in the labor for democracy. His 
concern did not stop at the edge of Tappan 
Square. He was active on the local, state, 
and national levels of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

His published work was varied and abun- 
dant. His dissertation, a dictionary of rhe- 
torical figures used by writers in Tudor En- 
gland, was published in 1937. He co-edited 
an anthology, Poetry in English, and pub- 
lished a collection of composition-course 


texts, Models for Thinking and Writing. But 


fornia, Berkeley. She worked as children’s 
librarian in Milwaukee’s library system, and 
in retailing and bookkeeping. She retired as 
personnel coordinator of YMCA of Metro- 
politan Madison, Inc. Survivors include her 
husband, Robert; three sons; and a daugh- 
rer, 


1957 Deborah Stratton Dew, Jan. 14, 
1991, of cancer at her home in Radford, Va. 
Born Jan. 29, 1935, in Wilmington, Del., 
she earned an M.A. degree at U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, and a Ph.D. degree at Yale U. 
She taught at Ohio Wesleyan U. before 
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his most characteristic written works were 
the reflective essays published in periodicals 
as various as College English, the Humanist, 
the AAUP Bulletin, the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, and the South Atlantic Quarterly. 

Warren served on many faculty commit- 
tees and chaired the Department of English 
from 1958 to 1961. In 1953 he was a found- 
ing member of the First Poetry Trio, and 
he was faculty advisor to the Oberlin Review 
from 1944 to his retirement. 

When he took up his Oberlin appoint- 
ment, a first-year student in one of his En- 
glish composition classes was Adele Wan- 
ner 734. ‘They were married in 1933, and 
their long and happy union produced four 
sturdy sons, three of whom survive. In 1970, 
the year of his retirement, the Hi-O-Hi was 
dedicated “to Warren and Adele Taylor.” 

In recent years, age and physical infir- 
mity exacted a heavy toll on his frame; but 
he remained intellectually vigorous and 
unremittingly active in the pursuit of his 
convictions. He participated energetically, 
for example, in the Oberlin Unitarian- 
Universalist Fellowship, of which he had 
been an organizer, and he was often invited 
to speak at Unitarian churches and other 
fellowships throughout the state. When he 
died in Lorain on February 27, 1991, a 
venerated teacher and an esteemed col- 
league, it may be said that Oberlin lost a 
part of its soul. 


ROBERT LONGSWORTH ‘&s professor 
of English at Oberlin College. This Memorial 
Minute is a shortened and updated version of 
that adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College April 16, 1991. 
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joining the English faculty at Radford U. in 
1967. A professor of English at the time of 
her death, she had been chair of the depart- 
ment, faculty president, and a member of 
several committees. An author and poet, she 
had been a member of the Radford Library 
Commission and was active in state and lo- 
cal government. Survivors include a brother, 
two sisters, and two nephews. 


Roy David Schmickel, Apr. 25, 1991, in 
Stone Mountain, Ga. Born Feb. 9, 1936, in 
Millville, N.J., he earned the M.D. degree 
at Duke U. Medical Sch. He was a former 


11238. Phone (718) 622-1646. 
V judith Wilner married 
Donald Lawrence in May 1990 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. Oberlinians at the wedding 
included Jane Feldman and 
Robin Weintraub. Judy and Bob 
have moved to Boston, where 
Judy will begin a clinical psy- 
chology internship at McLean 
Hospital, and Bob will begin an 
internal-medicine residency at 
Beth Israel Hospital. Judy is 
completing a Ph.D. degree at 
New York U. 


1982 Writer and photog- 


rapher Lisa Falk has received a 
grant to begin working on a 
photographic and oral-history 
travelling exhibition, Asian- 
American Women: Dual Iden- 
tities/Multiple Roles. Lisa has 
edited a book, Historical Archae- 
ology in Global Perspective, which 
has been published by the 
Smithsonian Inst. Press. Her 
article and photos about Lon- 
don travel were published in the 
March 1991 issue of AAA 
World. Lisa works at the Smith- 
sonian’s National Museum of 
American History, where she is 
coordinating educational activi- 
ties for an exhibit related to the 
Columbus Quincentenary. She 
has been project manager for 
several of the museum’s ar- 
chaeological and photo exhib- 
its. Her address: P.O. Box 688, 
Arlington, VA 22216. W Last 
spring duo pianists Thomas 
Hecht and Sandra Shapiro won 
first prize in the National Fed- 
eral of Music Club’s (NFMC) 
1991 Ellis National ‘Two-Piano 
Competition, held in Spartan- 
burg, S.C. Thomas and Sandra, 
Cleveland Inst. of Music artists- 
in-residence, won a $10,000 
cash prize and were featured 
artists in the NFMC’s national 
convention, held last May in 
Philadelphia. W Katherine 
Chapin Helper has been named 
director of Stiebel Modern, a 
new contemporary-art depart- 
ment at Rosenberg & Stiebel, a 
New York City old-masters’ 
gallery. Katherine lives in 
Brooklyn. W Nancy J. King has 
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joined the faculty of Vanderbilt 
U. Law Sch. and will begin 
teaching this fall. Nancy and her 
husband, Timothy Babb, have 
two children, Margaret, born 
Dec. 30, 1988, and Kevin, born 
Sept. 17, 1990. W After earn- 
ing an M.A. degree in political 
science at U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, Mark MacAllister 
married Catherine Lyons 
Howell July 21, 1990, in Chapel 
Hill. Oberlinians at the wedding 
included Geoff Coll, Carolyn 
Hirschman, Lisa Michelbrink, 
and Alex Viets. Mark and 
Catherine have moved to Salt 
Lake City, where Mark is a re- 
search intern with the South- 
ern Utah Wilderness Alliance 
and Catherine is an instruc- 
tional designer with Allen Com- 
munication. Their address: 3985 
S. 900 E. #118, Salt Lake City, 
UT 84124. Phone: (801) 263- 
3259. W Jennie McAvoy married 
Bart Landenberger Oct. 6, 
1991, at her parents home in 
Tappan, N.Y. Oberlinians at 
the wedding included Kathy 
Reiss; Carol Holland ’76; and 
Braden Toan ’77, whose trio 
performed the wedding music. 
Jennie earned an M.A. degree 
in teaching English to speakers 
of other languages at Hunter 
Coll. in May. Bart, a profes- 
sional juggler, is performing 
with Ben & Jerry’s New Vaude- 
ville Light Circus Bus through 
October. W On July 4, 1990, 
Daniele Menache and her hus- 
band, Mark Gompertz, wel- 
comed the birth of their second 
son, Zachary. Daniele is a sec- 
ond vice-president with the 
New York investment firm 
Sanford C. Bernstein & Co., 
Inc. W Columbia U. neuropsy- 
chiatry post-doctoral fellow 
David Solomon earned the 
Ph.D. degree in molecular bi- 
ology from the university in 
1990. David and Careen Shan- 
non ’81 have a daughter, Rachel 
Shannon-Solomon, who cel- 
ebrated her first birthday Apr. 
30, 1991. Their address: 69 St. 
James PI., Brooklyn, NY 11238. 
Phone: (718) 622-1646. W Last 
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faculty member of Johns Hopkins Sch. of 
Medicine and former chair of the Depart- 
ment of Pediatric Genetics at U. Michigan. 
An expert in the genetic causes of hereditary 
diseases, Mr. Schmikel was named profes- 
sor and chair of the Department of Human 
Genetics at U. Pennsylvania Sch. of Medi- 
cine in 1981. In 1987 he suffered brain 
damage and was paralyzed and blinded in 
an accident while playing squash. He had 
lived in Stone Mountain since summer 
1990. Survivors include his wife, Leigh; two 
daughters; two sons; a granddaughter; his 
parents; and two sisters. 


1959 Lauren Ray Jakey, Jan. 14, 1991, 
of cancer in Santa Clara, Calif. Born July 
10, 1937, in Yakima, Wash., he was raised 
in Seattle. He earned an M.M. degree at 
Peabody Inst. and a Ph.D. degree at Indiana 
U. A professor of music at San Jose U. and a 
concert violinist, Mr. Jakey had been first 
violinist with the Houston and Baltimore 
symphony orchestras. He founded the San 
Jose Sinfonietta and was, for the past 12 
years, conductor and music director of the 
California Youth Symphony and had man- 
aged its educational program and summer 
camp. He also oversaw two junior orches- 
tras. Survivors include his wife, Sherry; a 
son; a daughter; his parents; and a sister. 


1960 John Forrest McKnight, Oct. 14, 
1990, of a heart attack in New Orleans. Born 
May 12, 1938, in Miami, Okla., he studied 
geology at U. Texas, Austin. He worked at 
American Metal Climax in Denver before 
joining Exxon Minerals Co. in Silver City, 
N. Mex. At the time of his death, Mr. 
McKnight was a senior professional geolo- 
gist with Exxon. Survivors include his wife, 
Joan; a brother, Stephen McKnight ’69; and 
a sister, Anne McKnight Bent ’57. 


1963 David William Hollister, Feb. 3 
1991, of pancreatic cancer at his home in 
Omaha, Neb. He was born Sept. 18, 1941, 
in Omaha. He earned the M.D. degree at 
Duke U. Sch. of Medicine and was a fellow 
in human genetics at U. California, Los An- 
geles, where until 1983 he was associate 
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professor of medicine and pediatrics. An ex- 
pert in inherited connective-tissue disorders, 


Mr. Hollister was director of research and 
senior investigator at Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children in Portland, Oreg., from 
1983 to 1990, when he was named professor 
of pediatrics, pathology and microbiology, 
and medicine at U. Nebraska. He was also 
director of the Meyer Rehabilitation Inst. 
and Munroe Center for Human Genetics’ 
connective-tissue disease research laboratory. 
Survivors include his wife, Linda; two sons; 
a daughter; his parents; two brothers; and a 
sister. 


Dennis Leon Sweetenham, Feb. 18, 1991, 
of a stroke in Cleveland, Ohio. Born Apr. 7, 
1941, in Detroit, he lived in San Francisco 
before moving to Cleveland Hts., Ohio. Mr. 
Sweetenham worked at Toledo Scale Corp. 
and Allen Bradley Co. before joining Picker 
International, where he was senior staff 
software manager. A peace activist, environ- 
mentalist, and bicyclist, he was a member of 
the Cleveland Touring Club, the Sierra 
Club, and the Nature Conservancy. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Tina; his parents; and 
a brother. 


| 964 John Scott Irons, Mar. 26, 1991, in 
Barre, Vt., where he was attending his 
mother’s funeral. Born Feb. 27, 1942, in 
Bennington, Vt., he studied at George 
Washington U. and in Germany. A Viet- 
nam War veteran, Mr. Irons was a restau- 
rant manager and worked for the Vermont 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation be- 
fore moving to Long Beach, Calif., in 
1979. He was a computer programmer 
with Avco Finance. Preceded in death by 
his mother, Lillian Coutts Irons 730, his 
survivors include his father, four sisters, 
and a brother. 


1967 Jason Huebsch, Nov. 15, 1990, in 
Chicago, where he was born Sept. 1, 1945. 
He earned an M.A. degree in ancient Near 
Eastern studies at Columbia U., an M.A. 
degree from Hebrew Union Coll., and an 
M.B.A. degree from Northwestern U. A 
rabbi, he had served congregations in New 
York, Ohio, and at the Ohio State Refor- 
matory. He later worked in direct-mail 
promotion and public relations. Mr. Huebsch 
was a member of the Central Conference of 
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American Rabbis and the Public Relations 
Society of America. 


197| Gregory Freeman Stone, Jan. 29, 
1991, of a self-inflicted gunshot wound in 
Los Angeles. Born Nov. 7, 1949, in Alexan- 
dria, Va., he studied law at U. Virginia and 
earned an M.A. degree in political science at 
U. Wisconsin, Madison. A former aide, ad- 
ministrative assistant, and researcher for Rep. 
Allard Lowenstein, D-N.Y., he was later 
director of research for Rep. Douglas 
Walgren, D-Pa. and chief researcher for the 
Vietnam Veterans of America. In 1981 he 
founded the Inquiry and Accountability 
Foundation in Los Angeles, where, as direc- 
tor, he had been investigating the assassina- 
tion of Robert F. Kennedy. Mr. Stone was 
coauthor of Allard Lowenstein: Acts of Courage 
and Belief: Survivors include his father, his 
sister Jennifer Ann Stone ’73, and an uncle. 


1977 Bruce Clarke Anderson, Jan. 4, 
1991, in New York, N.Y., after a brief ill- 
ness. Born Mar. 1, 1955, in St. Louis, Mo., 
he earned an M.A. degree in music at 
Brooklyn Coll. and a Ph.D. degree in music 
education at New York U. A concert pia- 
nist, he was a member of New York U.’s 
music faculty. Survivors include his mother 
and two brothers, including Dale Johnson 
Anderson ’75. 


| 978 Philip Lawrence Shehadi, Feb. 28, 
1991, after being stabbed at his home in 
Algiers, Algeria. Born Mar. 30, 1957, in 
Princeton, N.J., he worked for Middle East 
Business, Saudi Business, and World Weekly 
Business magazines before joining Reuters 
News Service’s Cairo bureau in 1984. Mr. 
Shehadi had worked in Reuter bureaus 
throughout the Persian Gulf area; he had 
been chief of the Algiers bureau since 1989. 
Survivors include his parents, a brother, and 
a sister. 


1980 Thomas Alan Barrett, Jan. 15, 
1991, in Chicago. Born Dec. 16, 1957, he 
earned an M.S. degree in physics at U. Chi- 
cago, where he was a Ph.D.-degree candi- 
date and a teaching assistant. Survivors in- 
clude a brother, David Eugene Barrett ’77. 


| 982 Guerron Reginald Leach, Feb. 9, 
1991, after a short illness in Kansas City, 
Mo. He was born Oct. 24, 1960. A tenor, 
violinist, and dancer, he did post-graduate 
work at U. Missouri, Kansas City, as a Ford 
Foundation grant recipient. He performed 
throughout the Kansas City area, was mu- 
sic instructor for the Kansas City Academy 
of Learning, and tenor section leader and 
soloist with Linwood United Church. Sur- 
vivors include his mother, two brothers, and 
a nephew. 


The Oberlin Jazz Ensemble 
on Compact Disc 


The Oberlin Jazz Ensemble was named Outstanding Band 
at this year’s Notre Dame Jazz Fest, running away with 
best-section awards in trombone, trumpet, and saxophone. 


The OJE won 10 solo awards at the last Tri-C Jazz Fest. 


Hear the OJE yourself and see why. Send $10 (checks 
payable to Oberlin College) for each CD to: 


OJE CD 
c/o Wendell Logan 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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June Jeffrey Winters graduated 
from Yale U. He has joined the 
U. Michigan political-science 
faculty and will teach third- 
world politics. His work ad- 
dress: Political Science Dept., 
5602 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48109-1045. 


1983 On June 12 New 


York City resident David Amlen 
celebrated his third anniversary 
with Deborah Hershfield. Au- 
gust 1991 is the fourth anniver- 
sary of his business, Sound on 
Sound Recording. W When his 
newspaper shut down last July, 
former Citizen Group Publica- 
tions associate editor John 
Becker went to work in Boston’s 
mayor’s office. John has en- 
rolled at Northeastern U. Law 
Sch. and will begin classes this 
fall. He and his wife, Mary 
Christin, celebrated their sec- 
ond wedding anniversary Apr. 
8, 1991. W Oakland, Calif., resi- 
dent Nila Bogue works as a free- 
lance film and video editor for 
P.B.S. educational and histori- 
cal documentaries. W Joan Bers 
Cantor and her husband, Stuart, 
have two sons, Yonatan, who is 
three years old, and Doniel, 
who was born Nov. 7, 1990. In 
March the family moved into a 
new house, which Stuart built. 
Their address: 401 Chantecler 
Ave., Richmond, VA 23226. V 
Pianist Nancy Andrea Chapple 
lives in Berlin, where she 
teaches private piano lessons for 
20 students and regularly ac- 
companies several singers. 
She also performs frequently. 
Nancy’s address: Marschnerstr. 
42, D-1000 Berlin YS, Ger- 
many. W Bethesda, Md., resi- 
dent David Laws Decker earned 
an M.A. degree in China stud- 
ies from the Johns Hopkins U. 
Sch. of Advanced International 
Studies. In March David was 
selected as a finalist for a 1991- 
1993 Presidential Management 
Internship. W After leaving 
Oberlin Gregory and Elizabeth 
Bruce Donley moved to Boston 
and married in August 1984. 
They moved to Cleveland Hts., 
Ohio, in 1987. Greg is writer 


Postcards 
of Oberlin 


12 Contemporary 
Campus Views 
in full color 


$5.00/set includes 
postage and handling 


POSTCARDS 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
153 W. Lorain ST. 
Osertin, OH 44074 


1991/93 Alumni Tours 


SPAIN + October 17-31, 1991 

Escorted by Harriet Turner, professor of Spanish and chair of Oberlin’s 
Department of Romance Languages. Especially designed itinerary will include 
Madrid (El Prado), Salamanca, Toledo, Cordoba, Sevilla, and Granada (home of 
the Alhambra). 


ANTARCTICA - February 13-27, 1992 

Accompanied by world-class naturalists aboard the Society Explorer; Beagle 
Channel, Cape Horn, Drake Passage, four days of exploration of waters of 
Antarctica, making several landings via Zodiacs on the peninsula and surrounding 
islands (Deception Island, Anvers Island, Paradise Bay). 


COSTA RICA * March 1992 
Ten-day tour escorted by David Benzing, Robert S. Danforth Professor of 
Biology and expert in tropical fauna. 


RUSSIAN RIVER CRUISE * Summer 1992 


Two weeks in Russian republic. Moscow, Suzda, and then by waterway to St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad). 


MEXICO’S COPPER CANYON °* October 1992 


Train ride through Mexico’s spectacular Copper Canyon from Los Mochis to 
Chihuahua. 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL - March 1993 

Itinerary in India includes Delhi; train to Ranthambore Wildlife Sanctuary and 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary; Agra and the Taj Mahal; Darjeeling (with its won- 
derful views of the Himalayas); and Kalimpong and Gangtok (Sikkim). The 
Nepal itinerary includes Kathmandu and vicinity and a one-day trek from 
Pokhara at the foot of the Annapurna range. Escorts are India experts Joe 
and Joann Elder, both Class of 1951. 


For more information write: 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall * Oberlin, OH 44074 
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and editor at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art and has had his 
art works exhibited in photo and 
art shows. Elizabeth teaches 
exercise, desktop publishing, 
and accounting. Their son An- 
drew McLeish was born Feb. 7, 
1990. W Frei Universitat Ber- 
lin student Nina Dulabaum is 
completing a textbook analysis 
and writing new research pro- 
posals. She also does some jour- 
nalistic writing, is active in 
peace, antiracism, and antisex- 
ism organizations, and offers co- 
operative management training. 
Vv Dallas resident Duane Ediger 
is involved in the Catholic 
Worker House, where he con- 
tinues his quest to learn to 
love, he says. Duane focuses on 
personalist hospitality for 
marginalized families and pub- 
lic confrontation for social sins. 
v Last spring former Child 
Care Action Campaign program 
director Donna Euben com- 
pleted her first year of study at 
Brooklyn Law School. She 
spent the summer working at 
South Brooklyn Legal Services. 
Donna and Seth Frazer were 
married in 1988. They live in 
the Park Slope area of Brook- 
lyn. W Sunnyvale, Calif., resi- 
dent Annette Edwards Grasty 
and her husband, Derek, an- 
nounce the birth of their son, 
William Parker, born Feb. 23, 
1991. Annette teaches instru- 
mental music in the East Palo 
Alta school district, where 
Derek is a vice-principal. V 
Gainesville, Fla., resident Mark 
Greenwald married Margaret 
Leadon May 27, 1990. They are 
working on Ph.D. degrees— 
Mark in psychology and Marg- 
aret in speech pathology—that 
they hope to complete this year, 
although they’re not anxious to 
leave sunny Florida, says Mark. 
¥ Anne Harrington has returned 
from Japan and is living in 
Michigan, where she works as 
an interpreter for an airline. 
Her address: 33120 Woodworth 
Ct., Westland, MI 48185. 
Phone: (313) 458-8091. W A 


daughter, Emily Marie, was 


born Nov. 14, 1990, to Kristen 
Peterson Hopkins and her hus- 
band, Robert Hopkins ’75. Kris 
is assistant director of financial 
aid at Hamilton Coll., where 
she was formerly assistant to the 
president. Kris and Rob have 
each arranged to work two and 
a half days a week at home to 
care for Emily. W Greater Min- 
neapolis Girl Scout Council di- 
rector of external communica- 
tions Reneé B. johnson was di- 
vorced in February 1990. Her 
daughter, Jennie Marie Johnson 
McFadden, was born Aug. 12, 
1987. Their address: 2040 Ma- 
jor Circle, Golden Valley, MN 
55422. Phone: (612) 535-4602. 
Vv Citibank real-estate lending 
account officer Joel Kadis moved 
to New York when Citibank 
closed its Boston office. Al- 
though he works in Manhattan, 
living on Roosevelt Island keeps 
him sane, says Joel. W Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., marine-sciences 
consultant Andrew T. Kronick 
travelled to Alaska last summer 
as part of his work. Last Octo- 
ber he vacationed in Paris. An- 
drew has bought a townhouse 
in Brookline, Mass. His address: 
103 Beaconfield Rd., Brookline, 
MA, 02146. Phone: (617) 731- 
3568. W Leslie Loveless and 
David Foreman were married in 
May 1990. They live in Bos- 
ton, where Leslie is a lobbyist 
and media spokesperson for the 
Planned Parenthood League of 
Massachusetts and David is a 
free-lance calligrapher and art- 
ist. W Princeton U. French his- 
tory Ph.D.-degree candidate 
Tom Luckett married Parisian 
Anne-Marie Fouilloux Aug. 11, 
1989. W Oberlin resident Jane 
Miller coauthored an article, 
“Family Members’ Willingness 
to Care for People with AIDS: 
A Psychosocial Assessment 
Model,” that was published in 
the January 1991 issue of Social 
Work. Jane is associated with 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio, psycho- 
therapists Dunkle, Beebe and 
Assoc. W Mark Moverman mar- 
ried Laura Arendsen Nov. 10, 
1990. Oberlinians at the wed- 
ding included David Bloom, 
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Kevin Mills, Wendy Uhimann, 
__ and Holly Fechner ’85. Mark 


has completed a master’s degree 
in physics and education and is 
looking for a high-school or 
college teaching position. He 
and Laura live in Ann Arbor. 
¥ Since graduating from Ober- 


lin Philip Robison-Hodges has 


worked as an organizer, a para- 
legal, and, for the last two years, 
a United Methodist pastor. He 


_and his wife of two years have 


bought a house in Helena, 
Mont., where Phil hopes to pur- 
sue his art and writing. Their 
address: 14 S. Raleigh, Helena, 
MT 59601. W After defending 
her dissertation on Collette in 
September 1990, Juliette M. 
Rogers joined U. New Hamp- 
shire as assistant professor of 
French. She was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree from Duke U. in 
December 1990. Her address 
until September 1991: Dept. of 
French and Italian, Murkland 
Hall, U. New Hampshire, 
Durham, NH 03862. Phone: 
(603) 862-3770. W Delores J. 
Simmons and Rodney Franklin 
were married last September in 
Washington, D.C. Oberlinians 
in the wedding party were 
bridesmaid Jacqueline Berrien 
and hostesses Melanie Eversley, 
Renée Johnson, and Cynthia 
Jordan *82. Oberlinian guests 
were Debra Dudley; Stanley 
Johnson 81; Gloria Snowden 
and Elizabeth Ellis Wiggins, 
both ’82; and Tracey Brower 
’85. She and Rodney live near 
Cleveland, where Rodney is as- 
sistant pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church. After a year of 
law school, Delores worked as 
a paralegal. Currently a flight 
attendant with U.S. Air, she is 
active in her labor union and 
hopes to go back to grad school. 
Their address: 11850 Edgewa- 
ter Dr. #401, Lakewood, OH 
44107. W Representing ACT 
UP New York, Peter Staley was 


an opening plenary speaker at | 


the Sixth International Confer- 
ence on AIDS, held in San 
Francisco in June 1990. Peter 
spoke about his experience liv- 
ing with AIDS-related complex, 
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and he was featured on an epi- 
sode of ABC’s “Nightline.” © 
National Labor Relations Board 
field attorney Julie R. Stern is 
enjoying litigation more than 
she had expected, she says. She 
bought a house last summer that 
she says has plenty of guest 
room. Her address: 6652 
Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 
15217. W Landscape architect 
Howard Jay Supnik works for 
the Philadelphia firm of Hanna/ 
Olin, Ltd. Howard’s article, “A 
Garden in the Woods,” was 
published in the March 1991 
issue of Landscape Design, the 
journal of Britain’s Landscape 
Institute. W Portland, Oreg., area 
resident Mary Vander Linden 
earned an M.M. degree from 
Boston UV. in 1988 and married 
Charles Beach in 1989. Mary 
works as a free-lance court re- 
porter, and she and Charlie give 
concerts of her music. W Gail R. 
Weston-Roberts has moved 
from Atlanta to Chicago. Her 
new address: 4235 N. Leavitt Apt. 
IF, Chicago, IL 60618. Phone: 
(312) 404-2192. W After earning 
an M.A. degree in exercise physi- 
ology, Tania L. Williamson 
joined the U.S. Army to study at 
its environmental-medicine re- 
search facility. Tania was proud, 
she says, to be a part of the 
army’s recent defensive efforts. 
She lives in Natick, Mass. 


- 984 Jim Snyder Bradford 


and Anna Newcomb Bradford 
announce the birth of their 
third son, Michael, born Mar. 
14, 1991. Jim works on the 
Newcomb family farm in 
Vienna, Va., and Anna works on 
the farm and at the veterinary 
office of her sister, Lani 
Newcomb ’82. V Liz Brucker 
recently earned an M.A. degree 
in medieval German literature 
at Washington U. and is look- 
ing for a job in the north, espe- 
cially in Chicago or Cleveland. 
Liz has taken up hiking and, 
on a recent trip to the Ozarks, 
decided she’d like to see more 
of this country, she says. V 
Zachary Paul Danko was born 
Nov. 7, 1990, to Paul and Jenny 


Weikart Danko. Paul is a den- 
tist in the U.S. Air Force. Until 
Zachary’s birth, Jenny taught 
preschool. W Former Marine 
Resources Co. 
shore-based lo- 
gistics manager 
Mark Dudley 
has been named 
an Alaska Air- | 
lines customer- 
service man- 
ager. The air- Dudley 
line began service to the Soviet 
Far East last June; Mark man- 
ages operations in the Sea of 
Okhotsk port city of Magadan. 
¥v Smithfield (RL) Meeting of 
Friends pastor Jan Gregory- 
Charpentier is completing a 
master of divinity degree at the 
Andover Newton Theological 
Sch. in Newton, Mass. Jan and 
her husband, Ron, have a son, 
Benjamin, born Sept. 1, 1990. 
v Dancer and singer Susan 
Koch is studying massage with 
Kathryn Cunningham ’83 at Dr. 
Jay Scherer’s Academy of 
Natural Healing in Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. Susan organizes large 
group dances for nondancers. 
Sufi and bellydancing are her 
favorites, she says. W Philadel- 
phia artist and writer Vance 
Lehmkuhl’s political cartoon 
strip, “How-to Harry,” appears 
weekly in Philadelphia’s City 
Paper. Vance works at the Curtis 
Inst. of Music library during the 
day and at other free-lance- 
writing and graphic-arts projects 
in his free time. W Fletcher Sch. 
of Law and Diplomacy Ph.D. 
candidate Walter Alan Levin, has 
published two journal articles. 
“Britain’s Quest for an Ameri- 
can Ally, 1914-1917,” appeared 
in the winter 1991 issue of 
American Intelligence Journal. 
“New Front Lines: Focus on 
Europe,” appeared in the sum- 
mer/fall 1990 issue of Soviet 
Intelligence & Active Measures. 
Walter’s doctoral research ex- 
amines the effectiveness of pro- 
paganda in the 20th century. V 
John and Rachel Hirshhorn 
Mason have moved to Panama 
City, Panama. John is a con- 
sultant with Booz-Allen and 


Hamilton and is working with 
the department of defense as a 
Latin-American regional analyst 
for the southern command. 
Rachel teaches first grade at 
Howard Air Force Base. They 
were expecting the birth of 
their their first child in July. 
Phone: (011-507) 60-9314. 
Last May Mark Stempler grad- 
uated from the New York Coll. 
of Podiatric Medicine and is 
participating in a New York- 
area residency program. W In 
May 1990 Martin Thomson grad- 
uated from the Yale Sch. of 
Organization and Management. 
The following September he 
began working as a health-care 
consultant with the Washington, 
D.C., firm Lewin/ICF. Martin 
bikes through the zoo every 
morning on his way to work and 
waves to the bison, he says. 
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major Mirla Criste Agnir opened 
April 11, 1991, with the Broad- 
way company of Miss Saigon. 
She can be reached at: 701 7th 
Ave., Suite 9W-41, New York, 
NY 10036. W Tom Arnold and 
Tiffany Janney ’88 were mar- 
ried Dec. 22, 1990, in Muncie, 
Ind. See Tiffany’s class note. V 
Last April the New York City 
presentation of “A Journey 
through Dance: Impressions of 
a Woman,” featured an origi- 
nal score by Dan Long. VW Cam- 
bridge, Mass., resident Nina 
Orville works with Cultural Sur- 
vival, a nonprofit human-rights 
organization. Nina coordinates 
trade in a program to market 
sustainably-harvested tropical- 
forest products. W New York 
City poet Jena Osman is the 
recipient of a 1991 National 
Endowment for the Arts grant 
for poetry. Her chapbook, Un- 
derwater Dive: Version One, has 
been published by Paradigm 
Press. Jena’s address: 40 Har- 
rison St., Apt. 38A, New York, 
NY 10013. W In 1987, after 
having lived a year in Israel, 
Linda Phillips returned to the 
U.S. and settled in Rochester, 
N.Y. Since then, she’s worked 
for Phoenix Associates, a real- 
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(what a deal) 


Subscribe to FIELD for two years (four issues for 
$20), and receive an additional year FREE! 


Subscribe to FIELD for one year (two issues for $12), 
and receive an additional issue FREE! 


While we have your attention, may we direct it to 
the new titles in FIELD’s Translation Series? 
Namely: 


¢ Miroslav Holub’s VANISHING LUNG 
SYNDROME: his first collection since Interferon.. 
Darkly witty and mordantly accurate poems by this 
world-class poet. 

Clothback, $19.95; paperback, $10.95. 


“ THE UNKNOWN RILKE: expanded edition 
translated by Franz Wright ’77, with a new intro- 
duction by the translator. Rainer Maria Rilke’s 
central importance to the history of literature has 
never been clearer than now. 

Paperback only, $12.95. 


¢ Marin Sorescu’s HANDS BEHIND MY BACK: 
Selected poems by Romania’s leading poet—his first 
American book. 

Clothback, $22.95; paperback, $12.95. 


Mail your order to: 
Oberlin College Press, Rice Hall, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


DID YOU KNOW? 


There are many creative opportunities through which you 
can support Oberlin and 


* receive an income for life 

® save for retirement 

* avoid capital-gains taxes 

* receive an income-tax deduction 
© avoid estate and inheritance taxes 


* retain estate assets for heirs, and more... 


For your free booklet on creative giving, write or call 


without obligation: 


Ms. Jamie Jurado 
Planned Giving Officer 
205 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
(216) 775-8599 
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estate market research and mu- 
nicipal planning consulting 
firm. In September 1989 Linda 
married Lee Sigelow, a T.V. 
news producer and director. 
Oberlinians at the wedding in- 
cluded Nina Gelman, Julie 
Newman, and Amy Handelman 
’86. Linda and Lee are debat- 
ing whether to buy a home or 
move to a bigger T.V. market. 
‘Their address: 176 Rosedale St., 
Rochester, NY 14620. Phone: 
(716) 454-4190. 


i 986 Christopher Brandt 
is bass violinist with D.C. Hall’s 
New Concert and Quadrille 
Band, which recently won a 
1991 Noah Greenberg Award 
for its recording of mid-19th- 
century American concert mu- 
sic. The grant-in-aid encour- 
ages historically aware perfor- 
mances and the study of histori- 
cal performing practices. V 
Claudia Canale-Parola and Matt 
Blumenfeld ’87 were married 
Aug. 11, 1990. Oberlinians at 
the wedding were Nina Mankin; 
Andrew Meyers; David Burke 
and Peter Carlson, both ’84; 
Emily Knowles, Jane Kellet, 
Jennifer Morgan, and Robert 
Yarnall, all ’86; Daniel Knud- 
sen, Daniel Kramer, David So- 
man, Jennifer Metzger Flores, 
John Marksa, Milena Neuse, and 
Stephen Sloan, all ’87; and Paul 
Kellett and Nancy Kate Popish, 
both ’88. Claudia recently com- 
pleted an M.L.LS. degree at U. 
California, Berkeley, and is 
working as a federal courts li- 
brarian. Matt is a political sci- 
ence doctoral candidate at U. 
California, San Diego. W Paul 
Clark married Liane McCul- 
lough Aug. 11, 1990, in Clem- 
son, S.C. Oberlinians in the wed- 
ding party were groomsman 
John Losey and the groom’s sis- 
ter, Susan Clark ’88, a brides- 
maid. Jeff Kellogg played vio- 
lin during the ceremony. Jim 
Farnsworth and Mike Stepak 
were among the guests. V 
Caroline J. Libresco has moved 
from Cambridge, Mass., to the 
Bay area, where she is project 


manager for San Francisco’s 
campaign to build a new public 
library. Caroline plans to go to 
graduate school, but hasn’t de- 
cided between history of reli- 
gion doctoral studies or busi- 
ness school, she says. W Former 
city dweller Edie McKendree has 
moved to a log cabin in the 
New Hampshire woods. She, 
her fiancé, and a friend have 
started a software-development 
company. In June Edie travelled 
to Belgium and Luxembourg 
with Pittsburgh’s Mendelssohn 
Choir, and she continues her 
musical activities in her new 
home. Edie’s address: P.O. Box 
343, Barrington, NH 03825. 
Phone: (603) 332-5495. ¥ 
Daniel Isaac Rodriguez was 
born Apr. 10, 1991, to Kathleen 
Granrose Rodriguez and her 
husband, Xavier. Daniel is 
Kathy and Xavier’s second 
child. Kathy works as a legal 
assistant in the immigration de- 
partment of the Los Angeles 
firm Bryan, Cave. Her address: 
4730 Tweedy Blvd., South 
Gate, CA 90280. Phone: (213) 
564-2689. W Hancock, N.H., 
resident Ira Shull says that he 
wants to move out of the state 
before the end of 1991. ie 
works in publishing, but says he 
is open to all employment of- 
fers. Ira’s address: R.R. 2 Box 
563A, Hancock, NH 03449. ¥ 
U. Arizona molecular and cel- 
lular biology Ph.D. candidate 
Dan Vernon has had articles 
published in several journals and 
books. He hikes in Tucson-area 
mountain ranges and makes 
home-brewed beer. 


1987 Matt Blumenfeld 


married Claudia Canale-Parola 
86 Aug. 11, 1990. See Claudia’s 
class note. W Austin, Tex., resi- 
dent Susannah Erler has a new 
job as producer of a daily lis- 
tener-call-in program on KLBJ- 
AM, a CBS affiliate. Susannah’s 
address: 4307 Avenue A #303, 
Austin, TX 78751. W This fall 
Melissa Sawin will begin M.P.A. 
-degree studies at the Colum- 
bia U. Sch. of International and 
Public Affairs. Melissa will study 
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the role of the U.S. in foreign 
affairs with a Mortimer B. 
Zuckerman fellowship for fu- 
ture leaders. The fellowship will 
cover her tuition, pay a stipend, 
and finance trips to the U.S. 
Senate. W Michelle Switzer has 
transferred to the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in philosophy at U. 
Toronto. Her address: 18 Tren- 
ton Terrace, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada M6K1C6. W This Au- 
gust Allison Zibelli began stud- 
ies at the George Washington 
U. Medical Sch. Her address: 
405 Dale Dr., Silver Spring, 
MD 20910. 


1988 Rotary Scholar 


Scott Fehlan studied law for a 
year at Trinity Coll. in Dublin. 
He received a J.D. degree from 
Yale U. this summer, and in 
August he begins working with 
the banking/commercial law 
group of the Chicago law firm 
Sidley & Austin. W Kevin Garry 
has joined the New World 
Symphony of Miami Beach, 
Fla. His new address: 336 21st 
St., Miami Beach, FL 33139. 
VY Tiffany Janney and Tom 
Arnold ’85 were married Dec. 
22, 1990, in Muncie, Ind. 
Oberlinians in the wedding 
party were Ariane Sletner and 
Dave Hirsh, Simon Kaplan, 
Mike Lomask, and Conal 
Tepper, all ’85. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Violin Greg Fulkerson 
‘71 played violin. Oberlinians 
attending the wedding were 
Chuck Miller, Eric Megli, 
George Shambaugh, Matt 
Sanchez, and Peter Todd, all 
85; Wendy Graber ’86, and 
Jacqui Lawler ’87. W Science 
fiction and fantasy editor Josh 
Karpf has moved to Brooklyn’s 
Park Slope neighborhood. He 
is involved with atheist and anti- 
war activism. Josh’s address: 495 
8th St., Brooklyn, NY 11215. 
VY Criminal-defense attorney 
Christine Lee graduated from 
Harvard U. Law Sch. this year 
and has moved to Washington, 
D.C., where she will teach trial 
practice to third-year law stu- 
dents at Georgetown U. Law 
Center. Her note about black 
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men and employment discrim- 
ination was published in the 
January 1991 issue of Harvard 
Law Review. W From January 
to June 1991 Kerry D. Meads 
was percussionist with the 
Ziegfeld Follies’ national tour, 
Kerry lives in Hellam, Pa. ¥ 
U. California, Los Angeles, 
Asian-American studies M.A.- 
degree candidate Jill M. Medina 
is completing her thesis. Jill 
works as education coordina- 
tor with the Asian-Pacific 
American Legal Center of 
Southern California’s language- 
rights project. W Brad Pedinoff 
and Claire Dederer ’89 were 
married Feb. 23, 1991, in San 
Francisco. Oberlinians at the 
wedding were Noah Chasin; 
Josh Feit; Eric Freeman; Tom 
Hallenbeck; Lisa Nagel; Peter 
Pollack ’84; Marianne Bower 
and Judith Osofsky, both ’86; 
and Tal McThenia, Isabel 
Robertson, and Stefanie Spina, 
all ’89. After honeymooning on 
the San Juan islands and the 
Puget Sound, Brad and Claire 
settled into their San Francisco 
home. W As guest accompanist 
and composer for Centrum 
voor Nieuwe Dans, Clark Stiefel 
spent last year in the Nether- 
lands. He was also music advi- 
sor to the choreographer of the 
Arnhem production of Stra- 
vinsky’s Rite of Spring. Clark is 
accompanist to the ballet and 
modern-dance classes of the 
American and the Bates Dance 
Festivals. 


4 989 Claire Dederer and 


Brad Pedinoff ’88 were married 
Feb. 23, 1991, in San Francisco. 
See Brad’s class note. W Three 
original members of the band 
Stonehenge, Art Khu and Josh 
and Aaron Pawelek have been 
living and performing two years 
in Boston. Billed as a funky- 
rock act, Stonehenge has re- 
cently begun performing in cit- 
ies beyond Boston and, in Feb- 
ruary, appeared in Cleveland 
and Oberlin. Art, Josh, and 
Aaron thank Boston’s Oberlin- 
alumni community for support- 
ing the band. Vv Boston musi- 


cian Mitchell Rasor has released 
his sixth recording, a compact 
disc titled Open Heart Geogra- 
phy. Mitchell says he and Landis 
Hudson ’87 are alive and well 
in Boston. 


E 990 In April Yale Sch. of 
Music M.M.-degree candidate 
Janna Baty performed the role 
of Bertha in the school’s pro- 
duction of Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. W Emory U. graduate 
student Elise Gabrielle Nussbaum 
says she enjoys mucking around 
in the mud with the monkeys at 
Yerkes Primate Center. One of 
her articles was published in a 
recent issue of the Journal of 
Neuroscience. Elise married Andy 
Jacobs May 26 in Atlanta. 
Oberlinians at the wedding in- 
cluded the bride’s aunt, Sari 
Nussbaum Fogel ’75; Ethan 
Fogel ’76; and Joely Kruger 793. 
Elise and Andy’s address: 2101- 
G Briarcliff Rd., Atlanta, GA 


30329. W Daniel Reitman is 
working in Connecticut on co- 
operative development with 
VISTA and Rose City Land 
Trust. W David C. Sienko has 
been named marketing commu- 
nications manager with Market- 
ing Information Systems, Inc., 
based in Evanston, Ill. 


i99I In March violist 


Daniel Foster took first place at 
the 1991 Washington Interna- 
tional Competition for Violin, 
Viola, and Cello. Daniel, son 
of National Symphony Or- 
chestra assistant principal vio- 
list William Foster ’66, won 
$6000 and solo-recital appear- 
ances with the Phillips Collec- 
tion. W The Class of 1991 has 
elected Jerome O’Neill as its 
president. Jerome will serve 
until May 1996. W Vayesha 
Williams has been elected by the 
Class of 1991 to a five-year 
term as class vice-president. 


Are You Politically Correct? 


-> Do you believe that free inquiry should 


not take place on highly charged issues? 


<> Do you think that Oberlin should actively 
promote left-liberal social activism? 


<> Are you glad that very few people at 
Oberlin are willing to challenge prevail- 


ing assumptions? 


If you answered yes to any of these questions, you 
are probably “politically correct” and should not 


subscribe to the Oberlin Forum. 


The Forum has printed articles questioning 


sacred cows such as affirmative action, peace 


studies, and calls for a tuition freeze. The Forum 


is Oberlin’s only politically incorrect monthly 


newsmagazine. Annual subscriptions are $15. 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College and 


write Oberlin Forum in the memo section. Send 


to: 


The Oberlin Forum 
OCMR Box 1864, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Alumni sweatshirt by Jan- 

sport: 60% cotton/40% 

ee aie ray only; adult sizes S, 
ZX Le Sass 


Peters Hall T-shirt by Over- 
ly Studios: 100% cotton; 
white only; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; 
$12.95. Same design available in 
a sweatshirt: 50% cotton/50% 
po eey white only; adult sizes 
,M,L, XL; $24.95. 


Sweatshirt by Velva Sheen 
with Oberlin College seal: 
50% cotton/50% polyester; red 
only;adult sizesS,M,L, XL; $20.95. 
Also available in a 50% cotton/ 
50% polyester T-shirt: red only; 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $7.95. 


(D] Anorak jacket by Gear for 
Sports: 100% waterproof 
nylon; billiard green, black, pur- 


e, red or royal blue; adult sizesS, 
pla, Miedo tos 


T-shirt by Velva Sheen: 

100% cotton; navy or white; 
adult sizesS,M,L, XL;$9.95. Same 
design available in a sweatshirt: 
50% cotton/50% polyester; gray 
or navy; adult sizes 5, M, L, XL; 
$20.95. 


“Harvard, the Oberlin of 
the East” T-shirt by Velva 

Sheen: 100% cotton; gray only; 

adult sizes M, L, XL; $12.95. 


Oberlin logo T-shirt by 
Velva Sheen: 50% cotton/ 


50% polyester; billiard green, gray, 
xold, red or royal blue; adult sizes 
, Wi, Ls, XL $7.95. 


Conservatory of Music 
T-shirt by Velva Sheen: 


100% cotton; black or white; adult 
sizesS,M,L,XL;$10.95. Also avail- 
able in a 50% cotton/50% polyes- 
ter sweatshirt: black or white; 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $21.95. 
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Reverse knit sweatshirt by 

Soffee: 95% cotton/5% polyes- 
ter; gray only; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; 
$29.85; XXL $31.95. 


Sports cap by Universit 
Square: cotton twill; cardinal or 


white; one size fits all; $10.95. Also 
available in corduroy: gray only; one 
size fits all; $10.95. 


Reverse weave sweatshirt by 
Champion: 89% cotton/11% 
acrylic and rayon; cardinal or gray; 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL, XXL; $39.95. 
Also available in hooded sweatshirt: 
Ba only; adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; 
6.95. 


Sweatshirt by Gear for Sports 

with Oberlin College seal: 50% 
cotton/50% polyester; billiard green, 
black or red; adult sizes M, L, XL; 
$24.95. 


[M] Athletic hooded sweatshirt by 
Russell: 50% cotton/50% poly- 
ester; gray only; adult sizes M, L, XL, 
XXL; $28.95. Matching sweatpants 
with pockets: gray aay adult sizes 
M, L, XL, XXL; $28.95. Also available 
in crewneck sweatshirt: gray or white; 
adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; $23.95. 


CHILDREN’S STYLES 
(Pictured at left) 


Hooded sweatshirt with 
matching pants by Cutler 
Sports Apparel: 50% cotton/50% 
eo ester; red only; kids’ sizes 4, 
/6, 7; $19.95. Also available in 
crew neck sweatshirt with match- 
ing pants: gray only; 50% cotton/ 
50% ee kids’ sizes 4,5/6, 7; 
$18.95. 


[0] Oberlin logo T-shirt by Vel- 
va Sheen: 50% cotton/50% 


polyester; gold, gray or royal blue; 
Fa 


youth sizes 2/4,6/8,10/12,14/16; 
$7.95. 


Other children’s styles available. 
Please call for details. 
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LETTERS continvep 


grand procession. 

Telephone poles were acquired and 
painted Chinese red. A headboard was de- 
signed and lettered in English by an itiner- 
ant art student and in Chinese characters by 
a Japanese student. The message: “In 
memory of Chinese people killed in the 
Boxer Rebellion.” The arch was transported 
in three parts by student coolies through the 
shadow of buildings and trees and assembled 
on Tappan Square opposite the Memorial 
Arch. Once assembled, the arch was raised 
by a united Iwo Jima-like effort and tamped 
into place. 

The dissident arch met its demise early 
the next morning when the administration 
decided that this was not a message it wanted 
to share with the starry-eyed alumni who 
had shown up for the 125th anniversary. 

TOM FIROR ’58 
Franklin, West Virginia 


As a student at Oberlin from 1972 to 1976 
I admired the arch as a memorial to teach- 
ers who must have been students as well. 
Perhaps my initial feelings toward the arch 
were biased by Father James Colligan, the 
only missionary I have known. He once 
taught me a Christian prayer in Japanese, 
helped instill in me an early interest in for- 
eign cultures, and always seemed as much 
a student of Japan as a follower of Christ. 
Perhaps my attitude was affected by the 
distinctly nonwestern style of the arch, 
which seemed to suggest a respect for Chi- 
nese traditions, rather than an imposition 
of western values. 

I walked through the arch on my way to 
a junior year in Bogota, Columbia, not as an 
agent of Yanqui imperialism, but as a stu- 
dent of Latin American language and cul- 
ture. I like to think I would walk thorough 
the arch were I graduating today, although 
I’m sure the contrariness of walking around 
it would be irresistible if I were 15 years 
younger. 

I thank Mr. Baumann, Ms. Jacobs, and 
the others for their article. It is a refreshing 
and valuable exercise to question the mo- 
tives of the missionaries and the people who 
honored them by building the arch. I am 
appalled at the suggestion to destroy it, but 
I do like the idea of adding the names of the 
Chinese who also died in this unfortunate 
cultural clash. 

JAMES MICHAEL THOMAS ’76 
Atlanta, Georgia 


It never ceases to amaze me that the arch is 


just a piece of architecture for 10-and-a-half 
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months of the year, but about six weeks be- 
fore commencement the whole misguided 
fight over it is re-opened. Modern-day 
Oberlin students would do well to remem- 
ber what the arch stands for: the recogni- 
tion that some Oberlin students felt so 
strongly about their beliefs that they were 
willing to give up the comforts they had in 
this country and die for the cause half a world 
away. How many of us today have the same 
willingness? 

The argument usually brought against the 
arch is that it only commemorates the 
Americans who died in the Boxer Rebellion. 
I wonder if anyone would dare erect a 
monument to the Vietnamese dead from the 
war in Vietnam in Washington if it meant 
desecrating the memorial there that honors 
our own dead. Each country must mourn its 
own dead in its own way. The morality of 
the motives of the missionaries seems stag- 
geringly irrelevant. The Germans do not 
commemorate the dead of Coventry (where 
they bombed the cathedral), and the Japa- 
nese do not commemorate U.S. fatalities at 
Pearl Harbor. Surely any reasoning person 
can see beyond the narrow polemic of “im- 
perialism.” If not, perhaps we should ques- 
tion the real reason they object to the arch. 

I hope we can finally put this silly argu- 
ment to rest, and move on to matters of 
substance. Whatever happened, for example, 
to the tradition of not renting robes to wear 
at commencement because we want to do- 
nate the money to some worthy cause? 

CHRISTOPHER J. GARTON ’90 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Let the Memorial Arch stand as a reminder 
that each generation of graduates goes forth 
to make the world a better place according 
to its understanding. And also as a reminder 
that our understanding at any given time 
may be less than complete. Therefore, let 
us proceed to work for change with cau- 
tion and tenderness born of humility. 
VICTORIA P. OSHIRO ’50 
Burnsville, Minnesota 


Letters Beget Letters 


v 


I don’t know whether to laugh or cry at 
Roland Hirsch’s letter in the spring issue. 
According to Mr. Hirsch, having a liberal 
reputation is bad since it creates a liberal 
student body who’ll have “little contact at 
Oberlin with their peers, most of whom have 


a different set of values and view of the 
world.” 


God forbid we should create students who 
don’t conform to the majority, is that it? 
Speaking as someone who’s lived in a very 
conservative area since graduation, I can’t 
say having a “different set of values” has 
caused me any great trouble (some lively ar- 
guments at times, I admit, but that’s not the 
same thing). 

Having a liberal student body, in other 
words, isn’t a wildly bad thing unless you 
happen to disagree with the students’ poli- 
tics. 

FRASER SHERMAN ’80 
Fort Walton Beach, Florida 


Robert Haslun’s reply to the 18 alumni who 
wrote to question his statements regarding 
the April 13, 1990, demonstration at the 
President’s House [Spring 1991 OAM] im- 
presses me [negatively]. If [his] attitude is 
typical of administrators at Oberlin, I am 
not surprised the students are angry. 

Roland Hirsch makes several assertions in 
the same “Letters” section that need chal- 
lenging. He states, without evidence, that 
Oberlin’s “policy of using . . . skin color and 
ethnic origin to try to achieve a diverse stu- 
dent body is a total failure.” One has only 
cursorily to view the student, faculty, and 
administrative composition to see that the 
efforts to diversify have been a considerable 
success. The pluralism is not as great as it 
should be, but it is certainly better than when 
he and I were there. 

When I entered Oberlin in 1942, fewer 
than a dozen people of color were in the 
student body and none were in the faculty 
or administration. Jewish enrollment was 
strictly limited. There were only a couple 
of women professors. When I graduated in 
1949, the situation was virtually unchanged, 
as it was at Mr. Hirsch’s commencement in 
1961. 

I had no significant association with a 
single African-American at Oberlin, and I 
had only two women teachers. The conse- 
quences of having been educated in such a 
limited and limiting environment was a se- 
vere handicap at several points in my later 
lite when I was dealing with racially, cultur- 
ally, and ethnically diverse groups. I hope 
current Oberlin students will be better 
equipped by the College to deal with the 
pluralistic world of their future. 

Within five years, 40 percent of the 
workers entering the job market in this 
country will be minorities. They will be 
Oberlin students’ future associates, subor- 
dinates, and superiors, and Oberlin had 
better prepare its students to deal with that 
world. 
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Mr. Hirsch also asserts, again with no data, 
that the efforts to make Oberlin more di- 
verse are causing Oberlin students to suffer 
in competition with their peers (read affluent 
whites?) because the Oberlin climate is too 
consistently liberal. Let’s ignore the internal 
contradiction in his position and merely ob- 
serve that Oberlin graduates are doing very 
well by any measure I have seen. 

Mr. Hirsch worries abvut students’ not 
being exposed to people who have differ- 
ent values; I presume he means more con- 
servative values. I would like to assure him 
that in this country there is no shortage of 
exposure to conservative or reactionary 
ideas and people. They are firmly in con- 
trol of the communication, economic, gov- 
ernmental, and educational institutions, and 
there are many of them at Oberlin. It is 
the challenge to conventional ideas that 
seldom occurs in most settings. I hope 
Oberlin students get lots of that challenge 
because that’s where creativity and the 
possibility of a better world come from. 

Mr. Hirsch criticizes the students for 
narrow-minded opposition to the Gulf War, 
saying they should have recognized the par- 
allels between Saddam and Hitler. Fortu- 
nately, many Oberlin students seem to have 
been well enough educated to recognize the 
vast differences between Europe in 1939 and 
the middle east in 1991. 

I am pleased that many Oberlin students 
could see that a war would be a disastrous 
and ineffective way to deal with Saddam and 
the other problems of the area. Since the 
beginning of Desert Storm, developments 
in Iraq, Turkey, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Jordan, and Israel—not to mention the 
United States—demonstrate the wisdom 
of those students in opposing the war. 

WALTER W. SIKES ’49 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


I’m old enough to remember English be- 
fore it became Newspeak, but young 
enough still to be infused with doubt: lan- 
guage and doubt not shared by letter- 
writers J.M. Rathbun, Roland F. Hirsch, 
and Noel Furie in the Spring 1991 OAM. 
Rathbun writes of “verbal bludgeoning” 
administered to conservative students in the 
late 1960s. The bludgeoning I recall from 
the start of the Korean War in 1950 to the 
end of the Vietnam War in the early 1970s 
was quite physical, and it was administered 
to peaceful opponents of those wars by 
governmental and nongovernmental sup- 
porters of them. The “conservative values” 
of the middle 1950s included the hiring of 
students as FBI agents to inform on my 
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opinions, associations, and friendships 
(Dave, I forgive you lovingly: I know you 
had a wife and child to support while 
completing your studies). Sorry, the voice 
in my ear telling me vehemently that I am 
mistaken is not b/udgeoning: I reserve that 
term for the fist in my face, or the hand in 
my wallet (the denial of employment be- 
cause of my opinions or associations). 

Rathbun writes of “devastation” felt by 
soldiers returning from the Vietnam War 
“having sacrificed so much in service of 
their country” when “spat upon literally and 
figuratively” by some war protesters. While 
I feel nothing but sympathy for these young 
men—gung-ho volunteer Green Berets as 
well as reluctant draftees—the only devas- 
tation was in the jungles where they fought, 
from the bombs, bullets, and napalm they 
strew upon the “enemy” and the bullets 
that in turn struck them—not from spit (if 
any indeed struck them). And their only 
service was to a corrupt and unresponsive 
government, not to their country. 

Rathbun writes of “our recent success” 
in the Persian Gulf conflict. It is hardly a 
success when the oil fields are still burning, 
brutality against opponents of cruel regimes 
continues, and the tyrant whom Hirsch (like 
George Bush) rightly compares to Hitler 
remains in power. 

Hirsch complains that 95 percent of stu- 
dents admitted consider Oberlin liberal and 
will suffer from too little contact “with their 
peers, most of whom have a different set of 
values and view of the world.” I’m afraid 
this statistic is an artifact both of the ex- 
treme vagueness of the term /iberal and the 
shifting of the American political spectrum 
so far to the right that the views of Ameri- 
can liberals would be thought conservative 
in any country of western Europe. 

Hirsch also complains about the lack of 
campus activities in support of U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Persian Gulf War. Thank 
you, Roland. you have provided an answer 
to the koan that stumped me for many 
years: “What is the sound of one hand 
clapping?” It is the roar of a crowd shout- 
ing, “Hooray for our side!” and the grunts 
of those running behind a locomotive that 
has lost its brakes who think that they, not 
the train’s own momentum, are pushing it 
forward. 

We need them not. When silence is 
taken as showing acquiescence or approval, 
we need no demonstrations for, only pro- 
tests against. 

“There is no question,” says Noel Furie 
in proclaiming the harm done by pornogra- 
phy. Research does not “prove that pornog- 


raphy increases the violence of men against 
women.” The research purporting to prove 
that neglects to separate pornography por- 
traying violent sex from that portraying 
nonviolent sex. Other research, on the por- 
trayal of violence itself, shows that the effect 
of the portrayal on viewers depends on con- 
text. Violence portrayed as justified—the 
good guys beating up the bad guys—in- 
creases viewers’ propensity for violence. 
Violence portrayed as cruel—the bad guys 
beating up the good guys—tends to make 
viewers recoil from violence in horror. 
Women—and men—need protection 
from violence, not from the words and pic- 
tures thought by some to inspire it. 
DANNY KLEINMAN ’57 
Los Angeles, California 


Concerning the letter by Ron Greim in the 
winter 1991 issue: I am unable even to 
imagine that someone like Greim ever went 
to Oberlin. ... I think the Republicans in 
Orange County got to Greim, and he for- 
got he ever went to a liberal college. 
HILDE K. CHERRY °43 
Eugene, Oregon 


I would like to associate myself with the open 
letter to President Starr (OAM, winter 1991) 
concerning the College’s reprehensible 
handling of a peaceful student protest on 
April 13, 1990. Like Ruth Calvin Emerson, 
whose letter appeared in the same issue, I 
believe that unrestricted discussion and 
demonstrations without police interference 
are minimum expectations at any college that 
calls itself Oberlin. 

PAUL G. SCHMIDT ’52 

Santa Cruz, California 


Musicologically Correct 


Vv 


OK, I’m allowing myself to be suckered into 
commenting on the spring OAM’s reference 
to Mozart’s “Ode to Joy” in the “Around 
Tappan Square” piece on Robert Fulghum 
(figures somehow). I know it was a plant to 
see how many people actually read the 
magazine, but ’m writing anyway. Of 
course, strictly speaking, it should be 
Schiller’s ode “To Joy,” but who speaks 
strictly anyway? Mostly I’m writing because 
my 5-year-old insists that there are only 
two canonical Urtext versions of the 
children’s song: “Eensy Weensy Spider” 
(Codex Arachnensis) or “Itsy Bitsy Spider” 
(Spinnenmarchen-Handschrift). 

Your version, “Eensy Beensy Spider,” is 
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obviously a macaronic conflation arising el- 
ther from a defective error-checking proto- 
col or a daring PC (post conservatory?) 
conceptual-art plot to deconstruct Euro- 
cultural relics and recollaginate them in a 
postmodern absurdist contextuality. 
RON GRIMES ’68 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Ed. 


We couldn’t have explained it better. 


Whole Spring Issue 
Panned, Praised 
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As a chemist and educator, I was made un- 
easy by the spring 1991 issue of the alumni 
magazine. It seemed to be much to do 
about AIDS, April 13, PC, and the Memo- 
rial Arch reinterpreted (a Whiggish view 
of the past). Reading the issue reminded 
me of what I’ve seen on three university 
campuses where I have been a faculty 
member: the phenomenon of something 
that made an institution great becoming 
more and more prominent until it nearly 
destroys the institution. 

The magazine reminded me also of a story 
told to me recently by an experienced, tough, 
yet tender-hearted school principal who was 
running a tight, well-disciplined middle 
school under court-ordered integration. He 
had been on our campus with a group of 
school people like himself during some stu- 
dent uprisings a decade or so ago. A group 
of minority students was making a nuisance. 
We wouldn’t have tolerated that behavior, 
he said, if those were our students. The 
university’s president arrived, looked at the 
scene, and said, to the teacher’s everlasting 
astonishment, “Glad to see there is open 
dialogue here.” 

It reminded me also of how disappointed 
my wife [Anne McKnight Bent] ’57 had 
been in the student protesters of the ’60s 
when Nixon removed the draft. Protests 
disappeared overnight. That’s what was 
really bugging the protesters: the draft. Of 
course, they never said that. Nor did oth- 
ers. Protests were generally accepted at face 
value. People who generated them weren’t 
called draft dodgers. They were called 
protesters. 

The question for Oberlin’s faculty and 
trustees is: What’s really bugging Oberlin’s 
“activists”? “Their behavior reminds me of 
two other experiences. One was as a gradu- 
ate student at Berkeley during final exam 
weeks. Students frustrated with studying got 
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on top of their fraternity and sorority houses 
and banged pots and pans to make a din to 
disrupt everyone else’s study or sleep. “Pot- 
and-pan banging” by Oberlin’s activists does 
the same thing: it diverts attention from se- 
rious study of serious subjects. 

Recently I’ve seen the same kind of dis- 
ruptive behavior in inner-city schools, where 
I have made several visits with chemical 
demonstrations. The disruptions are caused 
by MTD: Mother Tongue Deficiency. De- 
ficiency with one’s mother tongue at the level 
that used to be required for academic work 
at Oberlin creates frustrations that create 
behavior that disrupts serious academic work. 
I suppose it’s the down side for Oberlin of 
being Oberlin. 

HENRY A. BENT 49 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


IT enjoy the alumni magazine so much and 

found the spring issue especially interesting 

and thought provoking. I appreciate your 
hard work and beautiful product. 

KATHERINE DEAN ’87 

Missoula, Montana 


Black Alumni Reunion 
Defended 
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I am sorry to see that some alumni (“Let- 
ters,” winter and spring 1991 issues) do not 
understand the importance of a black alumni 
reunion. 

Oberlin, like all institutions founded by 
white Christian men, is not a color-blind 
Camelot. Oberlin’s standard curriculum is 
based on white European ideals and taught 
mostly by white professors. The majority of 
deans and trustees are white men. The ma- 
jority of books in the library and art in 
the museum was written or created by white 
people. And this is just the obvious stuff that 
I, as a white person, see. 

I see events like this reunion not as evi- 
dence of fractionalization but as acts of 
sanctuary from a world that imposes a nar- 
row view of what is normal and acceptable. 
As a lesbian, I know the value of coming 
together with other lesbians to share our 
experiences. At such times, we don’t want 
to be concerned with educating nongay 
people or helping them work on their 
homophobia. Instead, we just want to work 
on our own issues. My guess is that Afri- 
can-American alumni have similar ideas. 

Instead of declaring that a black reunion 
is racist, why not ask its organizers why they 
are planning it? If you keep an open mind, 


you might learn something. And isn’t that 
what Oberlin really is about? 

ELLEN ORLEANS ’83 

Boulder, Colorado 


I disagree with the alumnae/i who oppose 
the Black Alumni Reunion. A black alumni 
reunion is not racist in the same way that 
women-only space is not sexist. Both kinds 
of events foster support of, and within, the 
particular group. 

A black alumni reunion would be racist if 
Caucasian alumni [rather than black alumni] 
organized it in order to separate the races. 

EVA M. SCHLESINGER ’87 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


’Trotters in Oberlin, 1949 


v 


Your piece in the spring 1991 issue on the 
Harlem Globetrotters’ coming to play in 
Oberlin brought back memories. 

On a wintry night in 1949 Bob Bent ’50 
and I had arranged to bring the Globetrotters 
to the Oberlin fieldhouse for a gala event. 
We had cut a deal with Abe Saperstein, 
founder and owner of the team, that he would 
split the take after expenses with our Con- 
solidated Relief Drive (CRD). The fieldhouse 
was full to the rafters, awaiting the spectacu- 
lar display of basketball magic from the likes 
of Goose Tatum, Meadowlark Lemon, and 
the team’s great dribbler (whose name I can’t 
remember). But no Globetrotters. 

Finally we received a telephone call that 
they would be two hours late due to a bliz- 
zard. We mobilized a couple of local enter- 
tainers to lead in song our increasingly im- 
patient customers while periodically we an- 
nounced that the team would arrive mo- 
mentarily. About the time we suspected that 
old Abe was standing us up, the Globe- 
trotters appeared. Soon they were on their 
hilarious way to beating the Washington 
Generals (to whom I understand they have 
never lost during these 42 years), and CRD 
was en route to a pocketful of cash. 

BELDEN PAULSON ’50 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 


Attorney Jacobson 
Was Murdered 


v 


I note that your winter 1991 issue has a 
short note concerning the death of Dexter 


Jacobson ’60. The short description of his 


death could be misinterpreted as indicating 
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suicide (“of a gun-shot wound to the head”). 
In fact, he was killed in sinister circum- 
stances, and his murder has drawn major 
attention to the San Francisco legal com- 
munity. Mr. Jacobson was a San Francisco 
attorney investigating a major bankruptcy 
scandal and was murdered a few days before 
a scheduled meeting with federal authori- 
ties. The killing was the cover story of the 
January 1991 issue of California Lawyer. 
MATTHEW RINALDI ’69 
Oakland, California 


The Late Ella Parmenter, 
Modest and Endeared 


Vv 


The “Losses in the Oberlin Family” section 
of the spring 1991 issue of the magazine 
reported the death of Ella Clare Parmenter 
15. Eileen Hawlek’s letter in the same issue 
captured beautifully the spirit that made Ella 
special. The warm reminiscences of her let- 
ter illustrated the charm that made Flla a 
delight to those of us who returned to 
Oberlin in later years. 

My recollection is that after she retired 
from the College news bureau, Ella joined 
the Alumni Association staff. During the 
1960s I frequently returned to Oberlin on 
Alumni Association business. Ella was al- 
most always on hand at some time during 
those visits. My wife, Betty, an Oberlinian 
by marriage who often drove up with me, 
deeply appreciated Ella’s bright friendliness. 

WILLIAM L. MEZGER 38 
Dayton, Ohio 


Several alumni have asked why Ms. Parmenter’s 
notice in the “Losses” section was so brief. A note 
she wrote in 1988 requested “no obituary, please” 
but a simple statement of death, giving date and 
place. “No more. My friends will know what I 
was doing when I lived in Oberlin,” she wrote. 
Indeed, and their tributes have taught the rest of 
us.—Ed. 


More to Lewis Concert 


iy 


The inadequacy of your piece in the winter 
1991 issue on the Lucy Lewis Memorial 
Concert puts in jeopardy the accuracy of the 
coverage of the April 13, 1990, events and 
other important occasions. 

Many more than five of Lucy Lewis’s 
students attended the concert, including 
Dorothy Dregalla Henschen ’43, Martha 
Dalton ’41, Mary Green Beckman ’46, Molly 
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Endress Hahn ’51, and Ruth W. Papalia 56. 

The harpist graduates you named were fea- 

tured artists on the program; many of the 

others I’ve named performed with the large 
ensemble. 

DULCIE DIMMETT BARLOW °48 

Brooklyn, New York 


Alums Find 
Reunions Rewarding 


v 


I recently returned from my 25th reunion 
at Oberlin. After attending a number of 
seminars, panel discussions, and other cul- 
tural activities, I was delighted to find the 
faculty as stimulating and the students as 
earnest and idealistic as they were a quarter 
century ago. All the reasons I had selected 
Oberlin and the elements that reinforced 
the development of a social conscience were 
still present. I was pleased that the same 
spirit that led to my generation’s question- 
ing the validity of the Vietnam War had 
generated protests against our involvement 
in the Middle East. Our mere winning 
doesn’t remove the issue as a subject appro- 
priate for debate and protest. 

My niece is contemplating attending 
Oberlin. At the highly competitive school 
she attends, Oberlin is a popular choice and 
considered one of the best colleges in the 
country. I am sure, however, that among 
conservatives it is anathema, which would 
explain its lack of standing in the National 
Review guide. I have assured my niece that 
it is the same exciting educational environ- 
ment I found 25 years ago—and I hope the 
students maintain the courage and deter- 
mination to challenge the conventional 
wisdom, whether it be that Saddam Hussein 
is a Hitler, or that pornography should be 
permitted at the College. 

JOAN STURMTHAL ’66 
Hallowell, Maine 


Thanks to Midge Brittingham ’60, Sally ’41 
and Paul ’40 Arnold, and the Class of 1941 
Reunion Planning Committee for the great 
50th reunion. 

It was wonderful to see so many friends, 
the new buildings, new treasures in the art 
museum, and Ed Thompson’s splendid 
landscaping legacy to the campus. 

Jim Calvert’s (Class of 1941) talk was the 
frosting on the cake. We all wished that it 
and the question period could have been 
much longer. Maybe in ’96? 

GRETTA PALLISTER ’41 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Who Wrote Poem? 
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Sometime around 1969 I found the enclosed 
poem copied into the flyleaf of the Carnegie 
Library copy of Helen Waddell’s Mediaeval 
Latin Lyrics. I recently rediscovered it in my 
own copy of that book, and am consumed 
with curiosity about its origins. Do any 
alumni or faculty know how it got transmit- 
ted to a generation of young medievalists? 


May you who read this lovely book 

That kept me from my sleep 

(From History and German too) 

The same advantage reap,— 

May you, like me, say “Obittamus 

Studia,” for study’s stale, 

Quaff black coffee thankfully, 

Flunk a blue-book blankfully, 

For the perfume you inhale 

Is the sweetest fragrance of old days 

Blown down the gusty halls of time, 

Youth distilled from the petals pressed 

Between these pages. Heed my rhyme 

Whoever reads and loves this book! 

Together let us, then, Half of my Soul, 

Toast the Archpoet in our cups 

And say a prayer for Alcuin’s soul. 
(ea be 


Who is C.D.? Where is s/he now? Please 
send all relevant information to: 

ANN MATTER ’71 

941 Annin Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19147 


Events of April 13, 1990, 
Still Concern Alumnus 


Vv 


I am quite unhappy with the way the ad- 
ministrators of the College have carried out 
their duty to foster a good environment for 
education—specifically, the College having 
involved the local police in repressing the 
students’ protest about a College policy. 

I believe quite strongly that the students 
legitimately carried their protest to the 
president’s home, as the building is both a 
College-owned property and the official 
residence of the College president. I believe 
that the federal courts have found strikers 
have the right to picket even the privately 
owned homes of executives, and I think that 
students have no less right to voice their 
opinion of College policy. In addition to my 
perception that the College has tried to si- 
lence the student opinion on matters affect- 
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ing them, this action is also a poor example 
of fostering the exchange of ideas, for which 
the College purports to exist. 

During my tenure as a student at Oberlin, 
I participated in several demonstrations at 
the President’s House, and we were never 
told that the College had a policy of re- 
stricting such demonstrations. For this rea- 
son, I am left with the impression that the 
administration of the College is becoming 
ever more conservative (a trend which I be- 
lieve started with the hiring of Mr. Starr). 
This brand of conservatism, as exemplified 
by Reagan’s education secretary Mr. Bennett, 
is repugnant to alumni who learned toler- 
ance and broad view during their “Oberlin 
experience,” to which the College public- 
relations people like to refer. 

I have asked that my gift to the College 
be used toward the education of deserving 
minority students. I am loath to contribute 
to the Annual Fund, as past contributions 
appear to have been used to hire untrained 
guards and administrators with no empathy 
for the broader educational mission of the 
College. Additionally, I believe the unending 
requests for money from the College to be 
wasteful of both money and paper. I hope 
that other alumni will follow me in contrib- 
uting to a specific fund until the College 
demonstrates its willingness to accept dem- 
onstration as a proper form of expression. I 
do not consider an announcement in the 
alumni magazine that says such an official 
policy exists to be sufficient, as Mr. Starr 
has not publicly embraced it. I also hope 
that the responsibility for calling in the local 
police, who subsequently arrested and ap- 
parently beat students, be firmly and pub- 
licly affixed to the individuals responsible. 

KENT NASTIUK ’85 
New York, New York 


Opposes Antarctic Trip 


v 


I am disappointed to see that the Alumni 
Association is putting together a trip to Ant- 
arctica. Recently tourism has become a real 
threat to the well-being of the least-spoiled 
continent. Even though Society Expeditions 
claims to be environmentally responsible, any 
pleasure cruises to Antarctica can only con- 
tribute to general interest in the continent 
as a vacation goal. It is hard to imagine the 
unexpected comforts offered by the cruise 
ship can be fully reconciled with an envi- 
ronmentally responsible attitude. 
JOHN MORAN ’85 
London, United Kingdom 
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Topics Interview Annoys 


Vv 


I was thoroughly disgusted by the full-page 
interview with two alumni in Topics, the 
newspaper of the Campaign for Oberlin: 
“Topics recently dined with . . . on the top 
floor of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Build- 
ing, Wall Street, New York. Amid the hub- 
bub of orders for salmon and asparagus, the 
clink of glasses, and the murmur of business 
and comradeship . . . .” 

I'd expect this kind of prose from Town 
and Country, but from Oberlin College? My 
alma mater? Slick snobbery has not usually 
been associated with Oberlin and is defi- 
nitely not conducive to check writing. 

DOROTHY MILLER °56 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Want Changes in OAM 


v 


I’ve always enjoyed the OAM for its news and 
gossip. But in the past it also served as a 
forum for current thoughts on and off cam- 
pus, much more so then than now. Please 
consider reporting on the luncheon talks 
that are advertised in the Observer [Oberlin’s 
faculty and staff newspaper], e.g., Mr. Mo- 
naco on conservation as an ethical dilemma 
and Professor Skrupskelis on Lithuania. 
These talks were published as articles in 
the Observer. And please print Professor 
Blodgett’s Observer article on Professor 
Geiser. 
KENNETH KWO ’81 
Tampa, Florida 


Ever since the Oberlin Alumni Magazine has 
printed the “Year by Year” portion of 
“Alumni News & Notes” in parallel columns 
on the same pages with “Losses in the 
Oberlin Family,” I have found the magazine 
more difficult to read. Please consider re- 
turning to the previous format. 

The OAM continues to be a most wel- 
come source of news and information about 
Oberlin. 

ALAN L. COWLES ’64 
‘ Overland Park, Kansas 


Navy V-12ers across 
Nation to Reunite 


v 


‘Those who attended Oberlin College under 
the Navy V-12 Program—on campus from 
July 1, 1943, to February 28, 1946—are in- 


vited to join navy and marine veterans from 
130 other colleges and universities in the 
50th anniversary celebration of Navy V-12 
at Norfolk, Virginia, November 3-6, 1993. 
Interested persons should write: Capt. 
Robert S. Jones, USN(Ret), Navy V-12 Na- 
tional Committee, c/o U.S. Navy Memorial 
Foundation, Arlington, VA 22209-8728. 
JOHN SCOTT DAVENPORT 
Arlington, Virginia 


Call for G&S Programs 


v 


The Oberlin Gilbert and Sullivan Players is 
building a complete set of Oberlin G&S 
programs to be kept in the Oberlin Archives. 
We still need programs (originals or copies) 
for the following shows: Princess Ida—June 
1958 (commencement); Bartered Bride— 
October 1959; Yeomen—November 1959; 
Patience—June 1960 (commencement); Die 
Fledermaus—April 1960 and June 1968 
(commencement); lolanthe—February 1961, 
December 1969, May 1970 (commence- 
ment), and May 1975 (commencement); 
Jacques Brel—May 1970 (commencement); 
Oh, Coward—May 1976 (commencement); 
Ruddigore—Winter ‘Verm 1981; Gondoliers— 
Winter Term 1982; and Mikado—Novem- 
ber 1982. Programs should be addressed to: 
LENORE HORNER 

Gilbert and Sullivan 

Wilder Box 69 

Oberlin, OH 44074 


ON THE CAMPUS conrtinuep 


College’s on-line catalog. This is the first 
federal grant to the archives since its 
founding in 1966. At the 54th annual 
meeting of the Society of American Ar- 
chivists Baumann was elected to a two- 
year term as chair of the college and uni- 
versity archives section, the largest sec- 
tion in the society. W Provost Sam Car- 
rier has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Higher Education Data 
Sharing Consortium and elected chairman 
of the board. © Ray English has been 
named Oberlin’s Azariah Smith Root Di- 
rector of Libraries. English came to 
Oberlin in 1979 and since September 1990 
has been acting director of libraries. ¥ 
Anne Moore, former curator of educa- 
tion at the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
has been appointed acting director of the 
museum. Former director William J. 
Chiego has resigned to become director 
of the Marion Koogler McNay Art Musum 
in San Antonio. . 
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Building God’s House 

in the Roman World: 
Architectural Adaptation among 

Pagans, Jews and Christians 
By L. MicHaeL WHITE 
Johns Hopkins University Press 

In the fourth century a new architectural 
form, the basilica, was introduced and soon 
became standard for places of worship 
throughout the Roman world. The change 
from worshiping in private homes to public 
basilicas coincided with crucial developments 
in the social aspects and religious practices 
of Christianity. The author sets the archi- 
tectural history of the early church within 
its wider cultural context. 

He also examines Judaism and the Ro- 
man Mithras cult, competitive influences 
on early Christianity that also adapted pri- 
vate buildings for worship. By analyzing the 
construction history of buildings, he traces 
changes in each religion’s size, status, and 
wealth. 

White reconstructs the historical issues 
linked to these developments using literary, 
archaeological, and documentary sources. 
The author demonstrates that much of the 
process of architectural adaptation fell to a 
few leading individuals acting privately as 
benefactors to their religious communities. 
Thus the actions of both Jews and Chris- 
tians form part of the social expression of 
Greek and Roman philanthropy, as did 
Emperor Constantine’s introduction of 
basilical architecture in the fourth century. 

L. Michael White is associate professor 
of religion at Oberlin College. 


Conflicts Unending: 
The United States 
and Regional Disputes 
By Ricuarp N. Haass ’73 
Yale University Press 

Some international disputes can be solved 
diplomatically, while others defy solution by 
even the most talented negotiators. By ex- 
amining persistent conflicts in five regions— 
the Middle East, Cyprus and the Aegean, 
the Indian subcontinent, South Africa, and 
Northern Ireland—the author examines the 
conditions necessary for successful diplomacy. 
Formulas for solving disputes are rarely 
enough; conditions must be ripe for diplo- 
macy to be effective. If those conditions do 
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not exist, no amount of negotiating will 
solve the conflict, says the author. In fact, 
negotiating can be counterproductive be- 
cause people and governments are not ready 
to accept trade-offs. 

If this is the case, it is better to set the 
stage for diplomacy by pursuing the reduc- 
tion of tension and violence. The author 
proposes confidence-building measures me- 
diators can use to pave the way for diplo- 
macy and negotiation. 

Richard N. Haass is special assistant to 
the president and senior director for the 
National Security Council’s Near East and 
South Asian affairs. He is a lecturer in pub- 
lic policy at Harvard University’s John F. 
Kennedy School of Government. 


Landscape: Memory 
By MATTHEW STADLER ’81 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Landscape: Memory, the author’s first novel, 
is the story of 16-year-old Max Kosegarten, 
whose daily memory-book entries are a 
record of his attempts to remember. Max 
paints, too, a landscape that appears through- 
out the book, seen as it progresses from lines 
and charcoal to a heavily-layered piece. 
Set in the summer of 1914 in San Fran- 
cisco, Max and his friend, Duncan, explore 
the mysteries of the city and the World’s 


Fair. The novel is the story of Max’s evolu- 
tion; his gifts develop as his mind gives 
structure to the world around him. Max and 
Duncan’s love develops as they explore the 
ruins of the 1906 earthquake, the marvels of 
the fair, and the dark forbidding of the ocean 
until a sudden tragedy threatens them. 
Kirkus Reviews calls Landscape: Memory “A 
Separate Peace for another time and place.” 
Matthew Stadler, who holds an M.F.A. 
degree from Columbia University’s Writing 
Program, is working on a second novel set 


in the Netherlands in the 17th century. 


Fox at the Wood’s Edge: 

A Biography of Loren Eiseley 
By GaLe E. CHRISTIANSON 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Loren Eiseley was trained as an archaeolo- 
gist and professed science to be his true 
calling, yet he established a reputation as a 
top-notch literary stylist. It was the caged 
poet in him, says Gale Christianson, that 
consumed his life. Christianson integrates 
Eiseley’s controversial, unorthodox, and 
agitated life with the work that made him 
famous. 

In 1944, when anthropology was being 
trumpeted “as the great scientific hope of 
the social sciences,” Oberlin’s Department 
of Sociology chairman Newell Sims an- 
nounced his retirement. In an effort to up- 
grade the department, then Dean of Arts 
and Sciences Carl Wittke appointed Eiseley 
to the vacant post with, said Eiseley, “carte 
blanche to develop anthropology.” In 1946 
Eiseley was named professor and chair of 
the newly christened Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology. He left Oberlin in 
1947 for the University of Pennsylvania. 

Christianson devotes a chapter of the 
book to Eiseley’s personal and professional 
life in Oberlin. While his arrival exacerbated 
tensions caused by changes occurring within 
the two disciplines and alienated him from 
some of his colleagues, others championed 
his appointment. Among these was Paul 
Bigelow Sears, professor and chair of the 
Department of Botany, who had urged 
Wittke to hire Eiseley. Years after he left 
Oberlin, Eiseley said in an unpublished in- 
terview that Sears had inspired, and to a large 
extent shaped, Eiseley’s famed writing style. 

In his autobiography Fiseley wrote, “I 
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am every man and no man, and will be so to 
the end.” Christianson’s portrait of this 
multifaceted writer-naturalist-philosopher 
reveals an elusive, solitary man whose life 
was torn between myth and reality. 

Gale E. Christianson is a distinguished 
professor of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and professor of history at Indiana 
State University. He is the author of In the 
Presence of the Creator: Isaac Newton and his 
Times, and The Wild Abyss: The Story of the 
Men Who Made Astronomy. 


Rabbis and Lawyers: 
The Journey from Torah 
to Constitution 
By JEROLD S. AUERBACH 757 
Indiana University Press 

Auerbach argues that American Jews are heirs 
to two legal traditions, those of the Torah 
and of the Constitution. While American- 
Jewish convention holds that the foundations 
of American Judaism rest on fidelity to an- 
cient Jewish values, the author says that 
immigrant Jews had to reconcile their Jew- 
ish past with their American future. The 
reconciliation required modifications of their 
commitments to the sacred law of Torah 
and to the Holy Land of Israel, two of 
Judaism’s most enduring commitments. 

Auerbach examines the contributions of 
rabbis and lawyers to American-Jewish ac- 
culturation, analyzing how lawyers replaced 
rabbis as community leaders at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

Based on extensive American- and Israeli- 
archival research, the book includes a series 
of personal portraits of rabbis and lawyers. 

Jerold S. Auerbach is professor of history 
at Wellesley College. He is the author of 
Labor and Liberty, Unequal Justice, and Justice 
without Law? 


Reforming Economics 
By JOHN P. TreMstra ’71 

Edwin Mellen Press 
John Tiemstra examines the major subfields 
in economics from a Reformed Christian 
viewpoint and proposes an approach to eco- 
nomics that is explicitly normative and based 
on the concept of stewardship. 

The author first considers the failure of 
the current study of economics to address 
many current economic problems. He ex- 
amines the internal failures of current eco- 
nomic theory and the problems with its 
methodology. 

He applies Christian scientific method- 
ology to economics, relates Biblical priori- 
ties for economic science and economic life, 
and demonstrates a Reformed Christian view 
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of human nature. He also considers the im- 
plications of the Reformed Christian view 
for families, firms, unions, governments, and 
voluntary organizations. 

John P. Tiemstra is professor of eco- 
nomics at Calvin College. 


Poets of Tin Pan Alley: 
A History of 
America’s Great Lyricists 
By Puivip Furia 65 
Oxford University Press 

From the turn of the century until the 1960s, 
the songwriters of Tin Pan Alley dominated 
American popular music. Furia traces the 
art of lyric writing from the early days of 
Tin Pan Alley—the mythical address of the 
sheet-music publishing industry—through its 
flowering during the 1920s and 1930s. 

The author focuses on the songs known 
as standards, emphasizing the poetic quali- 
ties of the words. By placing the lyrics in the 
context of other historical developments in 
literature and the arts, he shows that the 


songs are important elements of American 
modernism. 


Furia devotes full chapters to the great 
songwriters, including Irving Berlin, Ira 
Gershwin, Cole Porter, and Dorothy Fields. 
He also offers a comprehensive survey of 
the other lyricists who wrote for the sheet- 
music industry. 


Philip Furia is professor of English and 


American studies at the University of Min- 
nesota. He is the author of Pound’s “Cantos” 


Declassified. 


The Voice of My Beloved: 
The Song of Songs in 
Western Medieval Christianity 
By E. ANN MatTer ’71 
University of Pennsylvania Press 
For thousands of years both Jews and 
Christians have preserved the Song of Songs 
in the canon of scripture and used it in lit- 
urgy. This analysis of the Song of Songs 
focuses on its most fertile moment of inter- 

pretation, the Middle Ages. 

At least 80 Latin commentaries on the 
text survive from the period between the 
fourth and 14th centuries. Taking into ac- 
count modern interpretation and feminist 
critique of the text’s theology, the author 
traces the commentaries’ evolution, reveal- 
ing them to be a vehicle for expressing 
changing medieval ideas about the church, 
the relationship between body and soul, and 
human and divine love. She also shows that 
the commentaries constitute a genre of me- 
dieval Latin literature. 

While most translations of the Song of 
Songs are based on Hebraic texts, medieval 
commentaries were based on the the Vulgate 
text. The author provides her translation of 
the Vulgate text in the book. 

E. Ann Matter is professor of religious 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Other Recent Titles 


A Limmerick’s Always a Verse: 200 
Original Limericks by Laurence Perrine 
°37. Harcourt Brace Fovanovich. 


Changing Schools through the 
Arts: How to Build on the Power 
of an Idea by Jane Weissman Remer ’54. 
ACA Books. 


Towards a Dynamic Social Devel- 
opment by J. Okechuku Nzelibe ’63. 


Vantage Press, Inc. 


The Cardinal in the Chancery and 
Other Recollections by Alfred Puhan 
°35. Vantage Press, Inc. 


The Deal Makers: Tales of an In- 
ternational Oil Negotiator by 
Herbert E. Hansen 42. Barrows Co. 


Aging in Literature: A Reader’s 
Guide by Robert FE. Yahnke and Richard 
M. Eastman °37. ALA Books. 
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Your Alumni 
Association 


OFFICE OF THE 
OBERLIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Telephone: (216) 775-8692 


Executive Director: Midge Wood 
Brittingham ’60 

Director, On-Campus Alumni Ac- 
tivities: Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62 


Administrative Assistants: Marsha 
Quesenberry Darcy ’68, Ruth Ray 


ELECTED OFFICERS 


President: Roberta Maneker 57, 30 East 
65th St., Apt. 4A, New York, NY 10021; 
Telephone: (212) 546-1106—office; 
(212) 439-9737—home 


Treasurer: Chuck Spitulnik ’73, 11828 
Beckman Pl., Potomac, MD 10854; 
Telephone: (202) 835-9186—office; 
(301) 279-2482—home 


President-elect: Yuan Chang ’56, Met- 
ropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
Area 8H, New York, NY 10010 


REGIONAL COORDINATORS 


Regional coordinators keep Oberlin 
alumni in touch with the College and 
one another. Please call or write to them 
or Midge Brittingham for information 
about regional activities. 


Ann Arbor: Danette DiBiasio Wine- 
berg 68, 2506 Kimberly, Ann Arbor, MI 
48104; Telephone: (313) 451-3532— 
office; (313) 995-0478—home 


Atlanta: Lisa Tosi ’83 and Richard 
Altwarg ’83, 425 10th St., Apt. 13, At- 
lanta, GA 30309; Telephone: (404) 873- 
4880— office; (404) 874-457 1—home 


Boston: Fred Cohen 57, 454 Brookline 
St., Newton, MA 02159; Telephone: 
(617) 890-6789—office; (617) 969- 
1859—home 
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Chicago: Norman Robertson ’81, 55] 
W. Roscoe, Apt. G, Chicago, IL 60657; 
Telephone: (312) 880-1017—home 


Cleveland: Jane Edwards Harley 38, 
15657 Wyatt Rd., E. Cleveland, OH 
44122; Telephone: (216) 932-0011— 
home; Elizabeth Langvand Spelman 36, 
6903 Brookside Rd., Independence, OH 
44131; Telephone: (216) 524-6858— 


home 


Columbus: Cynthia Brown Lansky ’74, 
196 S. Parkview, Bexley, OH 43209; 
Telephone: (614) 253-5848—home 


Dallas: Ralph Perry-Miller ’79, 4800 
West Purdue St., Dallas, TX 75209 


Denver/Boulder: Robert J. Dyer III 
67, 808 S. Williams, Denver, CO 80209; 
Telephone: (303) 861-1200—office 


Houston: Heidi McClellan Rothschild 
73, 14606 Carols Way Dr., Houston, 
TX. 77070; Telephone: (713) 370-7805— 


home 


Kansas City: Beverly Norfleet Brown 
54, 10216 Foster St., Overland Park, KS 
66212; Telephone: (913) 381-0519— 


home 


Los Angeles: Jean Bailey Jerauld ’69, 
17209 Ave. De La Herradura, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272; Telephone: (213) 
454-8741—home 


Minneapolis: Robert Long °53, 1806 
Eleventh Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 
55404; Telephone: (612) 331-1511— 
office; (612) 870-952 1—home 


New York: Alessandra Di Giusto ’83, 
411 Third St., Apt. 4, Brooklyn, NY 
11215; Telephone: (718) 248-6074— 
office; (718) 788-4286—home; Katy Sears 
°83, 15 Douglas St. Apt. 3, Brooklyn, 
NY 11231; Telephone: (212) 605-2584— 
office; (718) 596-3040—home 


Philadelphia: Linda Barron Litwin ’64, 
5 Clark Dr., Newtown Square, PA 
19073; Telephone: (215) 353-1519—home 


Phoenix: Sandra Eto ’75, 4502 W. Al- 
ice, Glendale, AZ 85302; Telephone: 
(602) 87()-6771—office; (602) 842- 
4764—home 


Pittsburgh: Alan J. Steinberg °81, 6 


Forest Hills Rd., Pittsburgh, PA 15221- 
3908; ‘Telephone: (412) 362-6455—home 


Portland: Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, 
Harper, Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 
First Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 
97201; Telephone: (503) 224-4100— 
office; (503) 286-4586—home 


Providence: L. William Cheney ’60, 
15 Fairfield Dr., North Kingstown, RI 
02852; Telephone: (401) 825-2258— 
office; (401) 844-0181—home 


Rochester: Nathan J. Robfogel ’56, P.O. 
Box 39508, Rochester, NY 14604; Tele- 
phone: (716) 232-6500—office; (716) 
586-8635—home; Jan Phillips ’56, 41 
Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 


St. Louis: Emily Miller ’82, 4515 Lindell 
Blvd., Apt. 404, St. Louis, MO 63108; 
Telephone: (314) 361-0896— office 


San Francisco: Sara Ruddy 69, 933 Rose 
Ave., Oakland, CA 94611; Telephone: 
(415) 658-3612—home 


Seattle: Constance Boylan Brennand 
51, 2038 139th Pl., S.E., Bellevue, WA 
98005; ‘Telephone: (206) 746-4324— 


home 


South Florida: Barbara Whitman 
Rostov ’61, 12051 S.W. 69 Pl., Miami, 
FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 9438— 
home 


Suncoast: Richard (Rick) Hallmark ’66, 
6962) 125 Terrace North) areo.s hs 
34643; Telephone: (813) 536-1020— 
office; (813) 535-9620—home 


Toledo: Craig H. Shopneck ’76, 2465 
Manchester, Toledo, OH 43606; Tele- 
phone: (419) 259-8249—office; (419) 
535-0665—home 


Washington, D.C.: Clyde Owan ’79, 
4390 Lorcom Ln., Apt. 802, Arlington, 
VA 22207; Telephone: (703) 243-4092— 


home 


Westchester Co./S. Connecticut: 
Christie Seltzer Fountain ’69, 645 Glen- 
brook Rd., Stamford, CT’ 06906; Tele- 
phone: (203) 964-0078—home 


Wilmington: Willis Cupery ’54, 13 


Crestfield Rd., Wilmington, DE 19810; 
Telephone: (302) 475-3841—home 
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